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Our Benevolent Societies 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 704, Congrega- 
tional House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; Miss 
Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and in Massachusetts 
@aly) by the MASSACHUSETTS HoME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 609 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua 
Coit, Secretary. Rev. Edwin 8B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WomMAN'S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
607, Congregational House. Miss Lizzie D. White, Treas- 
urer: Miss L. L. Sherman, Home Secretary. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR FORBIGN 
Missions. Congregational House, Boston, Frank H, 
Wiggin, Treasurer; Charles E, Swett, Publishi:g and 
Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, Fourth Ave. 
and Twenty-Second St.; in Chicago, 153 La Salle St. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Uhurch and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary; Charlies E. Hope, Treasurer, United 
Charities Building, New York; Rev. George A. Hood, 
Congregational House, Bo-ton, Field Secretary. 


BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID, Boston, Mass. Be- 
quests solicited in this name. Send gifts to A. G. Stan- 
wood, Treasurer, 704 Sears Building. Apply for aid to 
EB. Palmer, 609 Congregational House. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH UNION of Boston 
and vicinity (Incorporated). Its object is the estab- 
lishment and support of Evangelical Congregational 
Churches and Sunday Schools in Boston and its suburbs. 
Henry E. Cobb, Pres.; C. E. Kelsey, Treas.; George H. 
Fiint, Sec., 101 Tonawanda St., Boston. 

THE WOMAN'S SEAMAN’S FRIEND SocteTy of Bos- 
ton, Rvom 601 Congregational House. Annual member- 
ship $100; life membership 820.00. Mrs. y 
Deiano, Treas., Hotel Berkeley, soylston St., Boston. 


Boston SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 1827. 
Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., President; Geo. Gould, 
Treasurer; B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
601 Congregational Hous-, Boston. A Congregational 
society devoted to the material, social, moral and reli- 
gious welfare of seamen. Bequests should be made pay- 
ale to the Boston Seaman’s Friend Society. Contribu- 
tions from churches and individuals solicited. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SUP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associa- 
tion, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 
pulpit supplies in Massacbusetts and in other States. 
Room 610 Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Fourth 
Avenue and Twenty-second Street, New York. Missions 
in the United States, evangelistic and educational, at the 
South and in the West, among the Indians and Chinese. 
Boston office, 615 Congregational House; Chicago office. 
153 La Salle Street. Bonations may be sent to either of 
the above offices, or to H. W. Hubbard, Treasurer, Fourth 
Ave. and Twenty second St., New York City. 


CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SoOcIETY (including 
former New West Education Commission). Scholarships 
for students for the ministry. Twenty-seven Congrega- 
tional Colleges and Academies in seventeen states. en 
free Christian scbools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
WILKINS, Treasurer Offices 612, 613 Congregational 
House, Boston: 151 Washington St., Chicago, 1 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, 
Fourth Ave. and 22d St., New York, N. ¥. Mr. William 
B. Howland, Treasurer, to whom donations and subscrip- 
tions and all correspondence relating to estat s and 
annuities should be addressed. Rev. Joseph B. Clark, 
D.D.. and Rey. Washington Choate, D. D., Correspond- 
ing Secretaries, to whom all correspondence on other 
matters relating to the National Society should be sent. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL’S MINISTERIAL RELIEF FUND 
(under the management of the Trustees of the National 
Council).—Aids aged and disabled ministers and mis- 
sionaries and their families. Chairman, Rev. H. A. 
Stimson, D. D., New York; Field Secretary, Rev. Edward 
Hawes, D. D., Hartford, Ct.; Secretary, Edwin H. Baker, 
Greenwich, (t.; ‘ireasurer, Rev. Samuel B. Forbes, Hart- 
ford, Ct. fom «f Bequest: “1 give to the Trustees of 
the National Counci! of the Congregational Churches 
of the United States —— dollars, to be used for the 
purpose of Ministerial Relief.” AJl correspondence 
should be addressed to Mrs. N. H. Whittlesey, 135 Wall 
St, New Haven, Ct. 


THE CUNGREGATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL AND PUB- 
LISHING Soci ETY, Congregational House, Boston. Wil- 
lard Scott, D. D., President; Geo. M. Boynton, D.D., 
Secretary and Treasurer. 

The Missionary Department, which is in charge of the 
Secretary, sustains Sunday school missionaries, fur- 
nishes lesson helps, libraries and other necessary litera- 
ture to new and needy schools gratuitous y, or at reduced 
cost. The administrative expenses of this department 
are wholly defrayed by appropriations from the Bust- 
ness fepartment. All contributions from churches, 
Sunday schools and individuals go directly tor mission- 
ary work. W A. Duncan, Ph. D.,is Field Secretary and 
Rev. F. J. Marsh is New England Superintendent for 
this department. 

The Business Department, in charge of the Business 
Manager, and known in the trade as the Pilgrim Press, 
publishes The Congregatronalist and Christian World, 
the Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps and Sunday school 
papers books for Sunday schools and hume reading, 

ecords and Requisites for churches and Sunday 
schools, and selis the books of all other publishers as 
well as its own. Its treasury is entirely separate from 
that of the Missionary Department, to which, however. 
it makes annual appropriations: Orders for books anc 
subscriptions for periodicals frum Ohio and ali states 
east should be sent to the Business Manager, J. H. 
Tewksbury, at Boston, and from the interior and west- 
ern states to the Chicago Agency at 175 Wabash Ave, 
Chicago, Ill. 








Subscribers’ Wants 


Housekeeper. Lady of refinement desires position 
as housekeeper near Boston, in Christian family without 
woman at the head. References. Address A 6, care The 
Congregationalist, Boston. 





A Young Woman of Kefinement, experienced 
in stenography, bookkeeping and other clerical work, 
desires a position. Work in an institution or as private 
secretary preferred. Excellent references. Address 
P. O. Box 92, Stockbridge, Mass. 


A Clergyman, who has recently given special study 
to church problems and methods, would like to hear 
from some past»riess church that rea.izes that methods 
serviceable fifty years ago do not meet the demands of 
changed conditions today. Address C. U., care The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Reoms and Board. Attractive rooms and board, 
quiet home, good neighborhoo4, agreeable surroundings, 
near electric and steam cars, in sub Boston. Rea- 
sonable rates. Just the for the summer for two or 
three persons who want advantages of both city and 
ceuntry. Address Mrs. H.C. N., care The Congregation- 
alist, 14 Beacon St., Boston. 





OUT OF DOOR BOOKS 


Third Edition Now Ready 


THE GARDEN OF A COMMUTER’S WIFE 


Recorded by the Gardener with eight photogravure illustrations. Cloth, $1 50. 

“ALTOGETHER THE MOST CHARMING ..+ HER PERSONALITY AND HER CHAR 
BOOK THAT WE HAVE SEEN THIS YEAR ACTER ARE IN THEMSELVES SO DE- 
... BARBARA DESCRIBES HER GARDEN- LIGHTFUL THAT NOMATTER WHATSHE 
ING ADVENTURES WITH VIVACITY, IN- WRITES ABOUT, ONE READS ON FOR THE 
STRUCTION ANDAMUSEMENT;BUTTHIS PURE PLEASURE OF MAKING HER AC- 


ISA VERY SMALL PARTOF THEVOLUME. QUAINTANCE THE BETTER.” 
—The Boston Herald. 





OLD TIME GARDENS 


A Book of ** The Sweet O’ the Year” 
Newly set forth by ALICE MORSE EARLE. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net; postage 20 cts. Limited edition 
de luxe, 350 numbered copies, with extra plates, $20 net. 
“A volume that every one who cares for flowers will wish not only to read but to have for 
his own.”—New York Tribune. 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER 


- By the author of “ Elizabeth and her G rman Garden,” “ The Benefactrese,’’ etc. 
Cloth, $1.50; illustrated, $2.50. 


“A sort of diary of the seasons told with exquisite grace. . . with charming rambles.” 
—Courier-Journal, 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, Author of “ Citizen Bird,” etc., with illus- 


trations from photographs. 
12mo, cloth, $2.50 net, 





Initial volumes of 
THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 
Edited by Caspar Whitney 


THE DEER FAMILY UPLAND GAME BIRDS 


By the Hon. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, By EDWIN SANDYS and T. 8S. VAN 
T. S. VAN DYKE, A. J. STONE, and DYKE. Illustrated by L. A. FurRTEs, 
D. G. ELLIOT.. Illustrated by Carn A. B. Frost and J. O. NUGENT: 

Runetius. In a short time. In press. 


Cloth, $2 net; large paper, $7.50 net (postage extra). 


CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN HORTICULTURE 


Edited by L. H. BAILEY, Assisted by WILHELM MILLER and many expert 
Cultivators and Botanists. 2,000 pages, 2,800 illustrations. Complete in four 
octavo volumes. Cloth, $20 net; half mor., $32 net. 
The only thoroughly American and up-to-date book of its kind on the market at the present time. 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Publishers, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 











.gational Church, Dorchester, was used 








What DEACON JOHN G. KING says about 


THE PILGRIM 
Individual Communion Service 


“The Individual Communion (Outfit 
purchased of you for Pilgrim Congre- 


for the first time yesterday. There was 
no confusion, no accident nor hitch of 
any kind. We found the trays very 
easy to handle and we served the wine 
much more rapidly than in the old way. 
We had the largest number at com- 
munion yesterday that we have ever had 
and all seemed unanimous in approval 
of the change to the individual cup. 
The ‘filler’—for filling the glasses— 
worked to perfection. The first tray of 
thirty glasses was filled ina minute and 


a quarter. The next three trays were PATENT FILLER. 
filled in three minutes.” This does not appear on the table. 
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“BETTER out than in’”’—that humor that you 
notice. To be sure it’s . and all out, take Hood's 
Sarsaparilla. 

THE weak and languid invalid will find that Mel- 
lin’s Food has a stimulating effeet, and does not 
nave that after effect of depression caused by alco- 
holie stimulants. The stimulating effect of Mellin’s 
Food is due to its great nourishing power and its 
immediate absorption. 


THE Burmantofts Pottery of Yorkshire, Eng , has 
vrought out some wonderfully fine and novel color 
«ffects recently. Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 
{ Boston, have been ameng the first to secure 
specimens in jardini¢res, with and without stands, 
umbrella holders, mantel vases, ete. 


SPACE TO SPARE.—If the average housekeeper 
will stop a moment to consider how much storage 
capacity there is in 50,688 cubie inches, it will not 
take long to persuade them that for storage of their 
woolens and winter clothing they need nothing 
more, and can find nothing better, than a Paine 
cedar chest. One of these chests, with this capac- 
ity, will hold the wardrobe of an entire family. 


A Goop CARRIAGE OFFER.—The modern way of 
doing business by selling direct from the factory to 
the consumer has evideutly come to stay. Its econ- 
omy is great by do'ng away with the profits which 
must be paid to two or more middlemen. Success 
in this kind of selling is illustrated in the career of 
the Columbus Carriage and Harness Company, of 
Columbus, O., which has sold an immense number 
of high grade carriages and harness by a plan of 
shipment direct from the factory. To aid buyers at 
a distance this firm has prepared a large catalogue 
which shows by accurate illustrations and careful 
lescription exactly how and of what material each 
vehicle is constructed. Any one can obtain this 
catalogue free by writing to the Columbus Carriage 
and Harness Company, Columbus, O. 








Religious Notices 





Ri tical notices, addresses of ministers, 
Religie ned 6 rd ay Ma heading at ten cents a line. 








THE semi-annual meeting of the Woman's Home Mis 
sionary Association will be held in Fitchburg, April 30. 
Sessions at 11 and 2. 

FOREIGN MISSIONARY PRAYER MEBTING, under the 
auspices of the Woman’s Board of Missions Pilgrim 
Hal Congregational House, every Friday at 10 a. M. 

THE seventieth annual meeting of the Congregational 
Sunday-School and Publishiug Society will be beld in 
yg) BT Congregational House, Boston, on Mouday, 
April 2 2, at 3 Pp. M., for the purpose ‘of reporting 
the sapokodsens of the Soc lety, presenting the accounts, 
c Fo ye officers, and for the transaction of other busi. 


meni life members are entitled to vote; also, “ the State 
Association, Conference, or Convention of Congrega. 
tional churctes in any state may annually neminate 
five — for election as annual members of the 
Socie GEO. M. BOYNTON, Secretary. 
Amman SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
, New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
labore the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and missionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in lead ng seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outg oly vessels ; 
gentiees the Sailor’s Magazine, Sennen Tiend and 


e 
mtributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. STODDARD, President. 
oa! W. ©. STITT, Secretary. 
W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 








w- NTED, an educated, Christian man to manage 
the Silver Bay Hotel on Lake i Dane the coming 
summer. Addressatonce SILAS E 


Hotel Majestic, West 72d St, Row York. 
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Miss ELLEN M. STONE'S 


Lecture Tour 


Address MAJOR J B. POND, Everett House, 
218 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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Do you like Rare 
Plants, Flowering Vines, 
Cannas, Dahlias, Gladiolas 
Bulbs, Pink Water Lillies, 
’Small Fruit Plants? Send 
for Descriptive Catalogue. 

C. S. PRATT, Reading, Mass. 





Pablished every Saturday at 14 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Per Year in advance, $3; 2 Years, $5; 5 Years, $10 
ly PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, $3.50 PER YEAR 
Single Copy, Ten Cents 
ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSORIPTION, $5 
CHURCH CLUBS, UNDER 8PEOIAL CONDITIONS, $2 





R&CEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date ot 
expiration on the address label. If a special receipt is 
wanted a stamp must be sent with the remittance. 

CHANGE OF ADDRESS.—Notice of change of address 
must reach this office on Friday to insure the sending 
of the paper of the : following week to Lf new address. 

DISCONTINUANOES accordance th the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, ag Da are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all arrearages must be d. An 
order of discontinuance can be given at any time, to 

take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 


er agate line each in- 


ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents 
—_—- - the column. 


sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 11 
counts according to amount 
— NOTICES, leaded eoparedl, 64 ri cents per line, 
each insertion, net. 


The Pilgrim Press 


Boston and Chicago 
J. H. Tewksbury, Business Manager. 
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HOME INSURANCE. COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK, 
OFFICE: 119 BROADWAY. 


NINETY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, JAN., 


SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 
Casb in Banks .... 


1902. 


$743,517.01 
1,633,892.06 
2,072,000.00 





145,620.00 
6,752,250.00 
469,759.00 


128,750.00 


Water and Gas Bonds.... 
Railroad and Gas Lat A dbbidoabdsicndocsos 
Bank and Trust Vo. Stec' 
Bonds and Mortgages, Geass 1st lien on 
ne PT re ee 





$bbdbae< Cbs ndeenneresnnenedees ace 771,087.62 
intortet ft and accrued on ist Jan , 1902 _ 53,663 04 
#15,255,869.73 

LIABILITIES 
CO COMIN. 0.0 rdccssesascdciosecsacess o2.0ee 000.00 
Reserve Premium Fund..............- 5,060,677.00 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Claims k 288,849.85 
5, 906,342.88 


WHOS BUFO. 00 cc ccccescssccdcevecccsace 
$15,255,869.73 


Surplus as regards Policy-holders 88,906,342.88 


er ghN H. WASHBURN, President. 

RIDGE G. SNOW Vice, Presiden 

ARRUNAH a BURTIS, W. H. CHENEY, "Teerstaries. 
H J. PERRIS, EH A. CORREA, iy bids Réivetiiblen. 





New Yorr, pobaey cr 1902 


The Conservative 


INVESTOR «2.2 


for safe and profitabls investment than that 
presented by 


First Mortgage Loans 


on the most prosperous farm lands in Missouri. 
12 years’ experience with og see negotiated 
loans representing Over ®%,000,000, ond not 
a cent lost. I can probably refer you to some 
one in your own section if you write me. 


WM.R. COMPTON, I Wardell Bid'g, Macon, Mo. 

















WESTERN | 


MORTGACES 


and FORECLOSED LANDS 
Bought for Cash. 


CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 





WESTERN LANDS, 


If you have lands for sale, send descriptions. We sell 
thousands of acres and may sell yours. No sale, no charge, 


SIX PER CENT NET. 


Have youidie money? We can ay od ge six percent on 
iret m afe as Government 


sound, mortgage —— 

bonds. 2% years ex — ighest references. For 
full information 

PERKINS & co... Lawrence, Kansas. 





I WISH TO BUY 


WESTERN LANDS 


AND DEFAULTED MORTGAGES, 


for cash, especia 


Kansas, | Nebraska and The Dakotas, 


8.K. HUMPHREY, 
_ 9 Exchange Building, Bost Boston, Mass 


without deductions on safe. loans 

to thrifty residents of Salt Lake 

City and valley. Fourteen years of 

suecess in supplying conservative 

capitalists with high grade first mortgage securities warrants us 

in soliciting correspondence from parties having money to invest 

in real estate securities of unquestioned safety. References 
given. All weer OURRI Ra 6... answered. 

Balt 1 Lake City, Uteh 


_Envestmens 6 Rankera, 


% FARM “MORTGAGES: 


lowa and Minnesota real esta 
descriptions on application. tt tater 
Zo} J . - Varian » Buffalo Center, Ia. 


- DEFAULTED SECURITIES 


Town, City, County, Railroad or other Bonds and 

Stocks investigated and collected. No charge made for 
mavestigntion ! Lad preliminary seere Rr. Ne car ee 
tions confide: Address the Bo Defaalted 
Securiti — “heoun 528, Exchange’ Building, 33 State 
Street, Boston, Mass ass. 


a can proc ure a limited amount of first-class life 


ANNUITIES 


(now the only safe way to get a high rate of interest) 

on exceptionally favorable terms. 
For perttc ulars let me know sex, age and address. 
WARD F. SWEET, 66 West Broadway, 


% FARM MORTGAGES 


on Iowa and Missouri Real Estate. 
interested write B.H. Bonfoey, Unionville, Mo. — 


N. Y. 





Full discription on application. If 


A REMINGTON TYPEWRITER 


With a complete “correspondence 
course in short 
REV. GEORGE BENEDICT, 
Room 614 Congregneeen! Building, 








ae 
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Can You 
Picture 
Bible Facts 


Presented in such a connected, clear 

and concise form that the subject be- 

comes an intensely absorbing narrative 
a veritable word picture ? 


Geikie’s 
13 Bible Helps 


are rich in material facts, and fix events and 
texts indelibly upon the mind of the reader. 
They contain al] that master minds can de- 
mand, and in the most readable and compre- 
hensive form, and are full of inspiration and 
educational food. 

To insure immediate and wide- 

peo introduction for this set 

of valuable books, we offer them 

for a limited time upon the sub- 

scription plan—$1.00 down and 

$1.00 in ten monthly payments 

secures the set at once. The reg- 

ular price is $20 per set. 


Illustrated pamphlet containing selections 
and full page illustrations will 
mailed free if you mention 
this paper. 


THE PILGRIM PRESS 


BOSTON and CHICAGO 

















Educational 


MAINE, BANGOR. 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Full ar course in all departments, with addl- 
tional instruction in. New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination ther int Sept. 4, 1902, 9 a. mw. 
For Catalogue or further information na to 

Prof. C. A. Beckwith saeco Me. 


PENNSYLVANIA, MEADVILLE. 


Meadville Theological School 


Founded 1844. New endowments. Modern prostamime. 
Ample equipment. No doctrinal tests. Thorough train- 
ing for college graduates. Spec * Cy ¢ Seem for others. 
Send for catalogue to Pre?. G. L. CARY. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


Year opens Sept. 24th, 1902. 
Thorough training for College 
Graduates. Ample equipment. 
Spec _ courses in ey and 
Religt rw jee Apply to SEMINARY 
Prof. M. W. Hartford, Conn. 


MASSACHUSETTS, BosTon. 


College of Physicians and Surgeons. 
Standard wegeioments, Wales oe] service in 
Sen iT. Ample. instruction in actual practice e. 
AOKSON, A.M.. M.D.. Rea’R. Near City 
Hospital. Shawmut Ttena. Boston, venenel 





‘MASSACHUSETTS, Ww, ABAN. 


WABAN SCHOOL. frais 
ethical conditions for the education of boys. 
J. H. PILLSBURY, A. » His rma, ween, Mass. 


eee a - - — 


"Rock A SCHOOI 


FoR 








RIDGE *w""0" 
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MASSACHUSETTS, NORTON. 


WHEATON — 


FOR YOU ret <a 





— 

Native French and German. G = with resident 

ogg FL — basket-ball, Steam and elec- 

——. P —— and mati, within thirty 

es 0! — views on application to 
the President, Norton, a ae wast 





DIVINITY SCHOOL 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY | % 


CAMBRIDGE, MA8S8. 
AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL 
. OF THEOLOGY. 
Announcement for 1902-03, Now Ready. 





























and remarkable qualities of the genuine. 


COPYRIGHT 1902 BY THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO. CINCINNATI 


HERE are many white soaps, each represented 
to be just as good as the Ivory; they are not, 
but like all counterfeits, they lack the peculiar 


Ask for 


Ivory Soap and insist upon getting it. 


The drawing by Fanny Y. Cory, reproduced above. was awarded third prize of Three Hundred 
Dollars in a recent artists’ competition conducted by The Procter & Gamble Co. 








The Next Great Awakening 


By DR. JOSIAH STRONG. 12mo. Cloth. 75 Cents. 
When will the next great religious awakening come? 


There were great revivals at the beginni:g of the 16th, 17th, 18th 
and 19th Centuries. Dr. Strong points out the great truths 
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Event and Comment 


The months of April, May 
and June constitute in 
some respects the most 
dificult period for church work during 
the entire year. As the outdoor attrac- 
tions multiply and as people turn their 
thoughts vacationward, congregations 
are likely to decrease, the machinery in 
the various departments slackens, and 
the ministers themselves sometimes re- 
lax the urgency of their appeals. It is 
to be expected that church work will 
be modified by the character of the sea- 
son in which it is prosecuted. Perhaps 
we ought not to look for the same degree 
of intensity and the same amount of 
exertion during the springtime as in the 
height of the winter season. But the 
sense of obligation should persist, and 
if members of the congregation realized 
how much their presence encouraged the 
pastor, they would look upon the present 
season as a rare opportunity for display- 
ing fidelity. A little more thoughtful- 
ness and earnestness would make the 
weeks just ahead of us not less valuable 
and productive than those through which 
we have just passed. It may be possi- 
ble, too, to vary orders of worship and 
programs of activity so that they will 
conform to the changing moods of the 
people and secure important results. It 
is a pity to have the vacation period— 
long enough already in many churches— 
extended by a pre-vacation period, which 
takes the courage out of pastors and the 
faithful few, and lessens the influence of 
the church in the community. 


When the Work 
Drags 


The impulses engendered 
along all lines of Christian 
activity by the Toronto 
Volunteer Convention are being con- 
served in wise ways. Its effect has al- 
ready been felt in the smaller gatherings 
of leaders in Y. M. C. A. work among 
student bodies, such as the notable con- 
ference held at Union College, Schenec- 
tady, N. Y., afortnight ago. Sixty-eight 
presidents and other prominent workers 
in student associations in thirty-six insti- 
tutions conferred for four days on the 
best methods of promoting religious life 
among students. They came from New 
England, New York, New Jersey and the 
University of Pennsylvania, and were 
guided in their deliberations by compe- 
tent and discerning secretaries of the 
Student Department of the International 
Committee. There was much profitable 
exchange of opinion and recounting of 
experiences, and a platform was unani- 
mously adopted stating in eleven articles 
the policy to be pursued in all the col- 
leges represented during the coming year. 
Stress is laid not merely on increasing 


Student Leaders 
in Conference 


membership, but on developing a sense of 
responsibility for service, not only dur- 
ing student days, but after graduation, 
and upon establishing the men in such 
essential truths as the deity of Christ, 
the efficacy of prayer and the obligation 
to give all men an adequate opportunity 
to know Jesus Christ. A gathering like 
this has more to do with shaping the 
policy of student Y. M. C. A. work than 
do the larger and more popular confer- 
ences. Made up of specialists, it strikes 
at the heart of problems in student asso- 
ciation work, and the fact that three- 
score men in these colleges are leagued in 
a common plan of action augurs much 
for Christianity in our colleges the com- 
ing year. 


The 1902 manual of 
the Young People’s 
Union, in which are 
federated most of 
the Y. P. 8. C. E. Societies, Guilds, Bible 
classes, Boys’ Brigades and literary soci- 
eties connected with the English Congre- 
gational churches, has just come to us; 
and we cannot help feeling that in this 
particular branch of denominational ac- 
tivity our English brethren are ahead of 
us, and are doing much more to foster 
denominational loyalty among the young 
than we are. Its work in London, where 
it has started the Thomas Binney Insti- 
tute, which serves as a home and club 
for young Christians entering London to 
labor and needing a shelter and place of 
wise guidance through the critical first 
days and weeks of London /ife, is admi- 
rable. The loss of human material, of 
church members, must be less than with 
us, for the institute serves as a cen- 
tral bureau between the rural and pro- 
vincial and the metropolitan churches, 
and sees to it that the youth have Chris- 
tian hospitality shown them. Those who 
wish to know more of the work the union 
is doing should send to Rev. G. Currie 
Martin, Clifton, Reigate, for documents ; 
and those interested in the work of the 
Thomas Binney Institute should write 
to Eben. Goold, Thomas Street, Oxford 
Street, W. London. 


How English Congrega- 
tionalists Care for Their 
Young People 


The conference of repre- 
Is the Practice of sentative men of the 
Confession Good . 
for the Church Cburch of England held 

at Falham last December 
to discuss the practice of confession, Dr. 
Wace being chairman, has just published 
its official report. It is worthy of note 
that, though representing many points 
of view, the distinguished scholars and 
clergymen present, many of them ex- 
ceedingly High Church in their doctrine 


and ritual, agreed ‘‘that the discipline 
of private confession and absolution can- 
not be shown to have existed for some 
centuries after the foundation of the 
church.” On the practical question in- 
volved there was wide divergence of 
opinion. Some held that the practice 
should be encouraged, as it has great 
value for the spiritual life; others being 
deeply convinced that general encour- 
agement of it was very undesirable, and 
that ‘‘the highest form of Chr’stian life 
and faith would dispense with it and 
discourage it.”” The Bishop of London, 
calling attention to the results of the 
conference convened by him, emphasized 
the brotherly spirit which prevailed dur- 
ing the sittings; but his summary also 
makes it clear that there is as wide a 
divergence as ever between the evangel- 
ical and ritualistic parties within the 
church with respect to a practice which 
grows apace in the church as a whole. 


In the struggle be- 
pag car yl ind aged tween the Saxon and 

the Slav which is in- 
evitable, and which is already going on, 
one contrast is notable. The Anglo Saxon 
peoples are making great efforts to en- 
courage higher education. Not only are 
vast fortunes devoted to it, like those of 
Leland Stanford, Rhodes and Pearsons, 
and gifts of millions of dollars like those 
of Carnegie, Rockefeller and Morgan, but 
an aggregate of smaller sums which rep- 
resents general public reliance for leaders 
on men of knowledge and trained mental 
power. More and more the governments, 
armies, commercial and general business 
enterprises of the United States and Great 
Britain are being administered by edu- 
cated men. Japan, too, is following the 
example of English-speaking centers in 
fostering institutions of learning and 
drawing men from them for public serv- 
ice. On the other hand, the Russian gov- 
ernment is fighting against the educated 
classes of its citizens. Within a few 
weeks ninety-five students of universities 
and technical schools have been banished 
to eastern Siberia for terms of from two 
to five years and 567 others to imprison- 
ment from three to six months, mostly in 
Archangel. From Russian schools not 
less than 2,000 students within a year 
have been condemned to various degrees 
of punishment. The army will, probably, 
in the end, win in the contest against the 
universities. But in the struggle for the 
leadership of the world the country which 
represses education will be heavily handi- 
capped against those nations that honor 
their institutions of learning and use 
them to fit men for public service. 
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vii: aici ina bid It will be along while 

occas Ata gd before all the direct 
Bringing Forth Fruit sesults of Jebn RB, 
Mott’s recent tour in the Orient are 
brought to light. From Tokyo, Hong- 
kong, Calcutta and other points along 
his route, we continue to get good tidings 
of new life and devotion among the young 
men who heard him. Careful judges es- 
timate that not less than 2,000 have 
already publicly announced their purpose 
to enter the Christian life. When it is 
considered that the evangelistic motive 
was not the main one in Mr. Mott’s trip, 
this result is almost phenomenal. Perhaps 
the explanation of it lies in part in a lit- 
tle disclosure which he made to the attend- 
ants upon the Toronto Student Volun- 
teer Convention. He said that before he 
started from New York he apprised cer- 
tain individuals and groups of men in 
this country, Great Britain and on the 
continent, of his route and his intentions, 
and asked them to be much in prayer in 
his behalf. The outcome shows convinc- 
ingly that God still makes use of con- 
certed prayer for the end of his kingdom, 
and that it is possible for us, through this 
powerful instrumentality, to aid in pro- 
ducing results on the other side of the 
globe. 


The London Times said, 
not long ago, of mission- 
aries in China in the 
Boxer year: ‘‘No one who has carefully 
studied the history of that formidable 
outbreak can fail to have been struck 
with the fact that out of a long list of 
missionaries slaughtered by the Chinese 
only a very small proportion can be de- 
scribed as the victims of anything even 
resembling popularfury. The large ma- 
jority were done to death within the pre- 
cincts or outside the gates of official ya- 
mens by the explicit orders or at the 
covert instigation of powerful Mandarins 
such as the notorious Yu-hsien . . . noth- 
ing is more remarkable in the thrilling 
narratives of the survivors than the many 
instances of friendliness shown to them 
during their flight. . . . Had the popular 
and universal hatred of all missionaries 
been such as it has been represented in 
certain quarters to be, would a single one 
have been spared in such circumstances, 
when not merely immunity, but substan- 
tial rewards were assured to any one 
who brought in a foreigner’s head, when 
to be detected, on the other hand, in an 
attempt to give aid or comfort was to ir- 
cur the savage wrath of those in power?” 
This is the impression of a cool onlooker 
at a distance from the scene. It is also 
the impression which we have received 
from study of all reports which have 
reached us of the relations between the 
missionaries and the Chinese. Hatred 
and contempt for the foreigner exist in 
China, and more in one locality than an- 
other, but it yields there, as elsewhere, 
to the personal acquaintance with Chris. 
tian men and women of the highest type 
as soon as the fact of unselfishness is 
established and the presence of the mis- 
sionary has become a matter of daily use 
and wont. With the myth so commonly 
accepted that no Chinaman accepts Chris- 
tianity except from motives of immediate 
self-interest, the other myth, that the 
missionary is hated merely because he 
is a missionary, must go. That is only 


Do the Chinese 
Hate Missionaries 
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true of the men and women who have 
been brought up in a civilization which 
owes much to Christianity and are nei- 
ther willing to acknowledge the debt nor 
to share the advantage with the rest of 
the world. 


Letters from the missionaries 
in China show that thecountry 
is more open to missionary 
work than ever before. Heathen as well 
as Christians are inquiring when the 
buildings are to be rebuilt and the services 
now being held are well attended. The 
officials seem friendly and it is believed 
that the country is safer than it has been 
for four years. The native workers have 
done much to keep the Christians from be- 
ing scattered, and so losing the influences 
which the church and school afford them. 
In Foochow the Chinese are making an 
effort to have their churches self-support- 
ing. The Boys’ Boarding School at Shao-wu 
has outgrown its present quarters and 
the people are trying togather the means 
to erect a new building. In West China 
the Methodist Mission has gained many 
followers among the people of the Szchuan 
province, which has formerly been hostile, 
while the Central China Mission has re- 
ceived more than four hundred accessions 
from one province. Many of the mission- 
aries believe that their influence is to be 
stronger than it ever has been. We shall 
publish next week an article from Dr. 
Arthur H. Smith on outstanding features 
of the present situation. 


The Outlook 
in China 


The most thorough and 
comprehensive study yet 
made of any great foreign 
mission field by any company of Amer- 
ican students of missions, we believe, 
was that of the deputation of the Amer- 
ican Board sent out to India last year. 
The members of that deputation spent 
five months in diligent inspection of 
churches, colleges, schools, evangelistic 
and other work throughout a region 
which contains nearly one half of all the 
native workers and native pupils in 
schools connected with the Board. Sec- 
retary Barton, a member of the deputa- 
tion, has written a full account of its 
doings in a book of about sixty pages, 
with the conclusions reached as a result 
of the work. Its illustrations, all of 
them pictures taken by the visitors, 
help the reader to appreciate the econ- 
ditions, seeing the people and their sur- 
roundings. This excellent report will be 
a historic document of high value in the 
literature of the Board, and no doubt 
will furnish the basis of plans of future 
deputations. The work here described 
marks a new epoch in foreign missionary 
administration, and the report deserves 
careful reading by all interested in its 
problems. ; 


Our Missions in 
India and Ceylon 


The late Bishop 
Whipple, nine- 
teenth century apostle to the Indians, 
was once visited by a wild chief, who 
asked that a missionary be sent to his 
tribe, saying, ‘‘I want your religion for 
my people. You are patient, and you 
make the trail plain.” The mission was 
planted, the chief became a Christian dis- 
ciple and continued faithful unto the 
end. No more urgent responsibility be- 
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longs to the Christian preacher of today 
than to “make the trail plain.” An 
intelligent church-goer recently said, “1 
could not make out what the minister 
who preached for us yesterday was driv- 
ing at.” More than all things else men 
need to know the way which leadeth unto 
life; if “‘few there be that find it,’’ can 
it be that this is sometimes because, 
with all the learning and eloquence of 
the preacher’s discourse, he does not 
accomplish the real thing—to ‘‘ make the 
trail plain?” The great missionary 
bishop of the Northwest never failed 
there; he was called by the Indians 
“Straight Tongue,” because he always 
made his message so simple and clear 
that men understood ‘‘ what he was driv- 
ing at.” 


President Roosevelt 
says that he returns 
from his trip South a 
better American than when he started 
for the city of Charleston. Certain it is 
that he returns having made a personal 
conquest which augurs well for him, his 
administration and the country. The 
better self of the South has asserted 
itself, and the Booker T. Washington in- 
cident has been forgiven, if not forgotten. 
The President who boasts of his Southern 
blood, who admits the valor of the Con- 
federate soldier, who honors his Southern 
comrade in the war with Spain, who re- 
joices in a reunited country, and who by 
his appointments to office recognizes worth 
of character, whether in Caucasian or 
Negro, and repudiates the compact be- 
tween the political boss in the North and 
the venal Negro politician in the South, 
appeals especially to a Southern audience 
—the more so if his own ideals of physi- 
cal courage are akin to the Southerner’s. 
Hence it is not surprising that the Pres- 
ident returns to Washington having cap- 
tivated the South. Nor should it be over- 
looked that he used his opportunity to 
plead for Southern support in Congress 
for the policy of fair dealing between 
the United States and Cuba. The South 
stands to gain much by whatever close- 
ness of commercial relations there may 
be between us and Cuba. She cannot 
afford to look at the matter solely from 
the commercial standpoint, for there are 
higher issues involved. But even from 
the lower standpoint she and the rest of 
the country have everything to gain by 
fair play, generosity, honesty. Cuba at 
peace, satisfied with her trading compact 
based on equity, will purchase millions 
more of Southern iron, agricultural im- 
plements and cotton cloth than if she be 
a land torn with war and dissatisfied 
with our treatment of her. 


President Roosevelt's 
Southern Trip 


There is much solicitude 
now among patriots lest 
our army in the Philippines 
be proved to have been cruel in its deal- 
ings with the natives, war having passed 
into massacre. The report by Major 
Gardener, civil governor of the province 
of Tabayas, and the alleged orders of 
General Smith of the army corps operat- 
ing in Samar, which make him out to 
have called for the extermination of all 
inhabitants over ten yeara of age, are 
the main charges in the indictment. 
Major Gardener is an army officer of fine 


The Philippine 
Atrocities 
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record, now serving as civil governor; 
hence his condemnation of the effects of 
the actions of the military in the province 
in undoing the work of the Civil Com- 
mission, and in embittering the natives 
against the United States, is all the 
more damaging. Pending the rebuttal 
of the army officers in this province and 
the investigation which General Chaffee 
has been instructed to make, the Ameri- 
can people should suspend judgment. 
General Smith, now that his subordinate, 
Major Waller, acting under his orders, 
has been acquitted of massacre on the 
ground of obedience to orders from 
above, must in turn be tried; and if he 
has promulgated such a decree as he has 
been reported to have issued, then he 
must have the most summary punishment 
known. His superiors must deal with 
him as the British officials in South 
Africa have recently with Australian 
officers who exceeded authority and who 
violated the military code by their treat- 
ment of the Boers and the natives. 


Considering the condi- 
payee ge tions under which they 

have fought and the du- 
plicity and malignity of the Filipino com- 
batants and the atrocities they commit 
upon wounded and dead American sol- 
diers, our wonder is that the American 
army in the Philippines has been as con- 
siderate in its treatment of its foe as it 
has. We suspect that the issue raised in 
the province of Tabayas, to which Major 
Gardener refers, is one that is broader 
than it seems to be at first, and that it 
must be settled aright before there can 
be peace there or in the archipelago. The 
experiment we are trying of co-ordi- 
nate military and civil authority is 
one that invites friction. The military 
man affirms that civil government has 
been set up prematurely. The civilian 
contends that the military man, because 
he knows only the use of force, is not 
competent to administer government. 
As a policeman he is useful. As a paci- 
fier and administrator—a failure. It has 
seemed good to the Washington authori- 
ities to continue these two arms of the 
government side by side; and, pending 
the creation of a native constabulary, 
loyal and competent to do police work, 
the army, of course, must be retained to 
guard the civilians. But the civil gov- 
ernor and the school teacher mean more 
for good to the Filipino than the soldier— 
speaking broadly. It was impressive and 
suggestive to hear Professor Brumbaugh 
of the University of Pennsylvania, ad- 
dressing the Boston Schoolmasters’ Club 
last week, give it as his opinion, after his 
experience as head of our educational 
department in Porto Rico, that it was a 
blessed day for Porto Rico, viewed from 
every standpoint, when military control 
of that island ceased, and the task of 
reconstruction of its government and the 
regeneration of its people was turned 
over to civilians, the maintenance of law 
and order being admirably sustained by 
the native constabulary and troops. Of 
course conditions in the Philippines and 
Porto Rico in many respects are radically 
different. But the principle remains— 
get rid of regeneration by force as soon 
as possible. 
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sina as The death of Rev. Horatio Steb- 

°" bins, for a long time pastor of 
red the Unitarian church in San 
Francisco, and one of the largest and 
finest of the men developed within that 
fold in the generation just passing off 
the stage, occurred last week at his home 
in Cambridge, Mass. With the death of 
Gen. Wade Hampton of South Carolina 
another of the minor, but picturesque, 
figures of the Confederacy passes away— 
a type of man and citizen which the New 
South will not breed. His service to the 
nation since the war in civil positions has 
been faithful and able. The death of the 
Earl of Kimberly removes one of the ven- 
erable and substantial figures of English 
Liberalism. His long career as a diplo- 
matist, administrator of colonial affairs, 
parliamentary leader, and a friend of ed- 
ucational movements and a trustee of 
educational foundations has been a cred- 
itable one, meriting the word safe rather 
than brilliant. 


Americans cannot but 
regard with deep inter- 
est the provision made 
for popular education in England, for the 
strength of the English nation funda- 
mentally depends upon it. England is 
a whole generation behind her colonies 
in her common school system. — Indeed, 
she has no system worthy of the name. 
Last year the government prepared an 
education bill, which deservedly failed 
to pass. This year another bill is before 
Parliament, which is worse than the last. 
It is a marvelous illustration of utter 
want of system in an attempt to compro- 
mise with all conflicting interests. It 
proposes to take the control of schools 
from boards and place it in county and 
municipal councils partly elective and 
partly appointive, to make the schools 
in part secular and in part denomina- 
tional, to support them in part by general 
and in part by local taxes and in part by 
voluntary gifts. In short, while attempt- 
ing to satisfy the Anglican Church and 
at the same time silence the just com- 
plaints of the Free Churches, it presents 
a hodge podge of compulsory and per- 
missive clauses calculated to set all par- 
ties wrangling with one another worse 
than heretofore. England needs the re- 
form of her system of public education 
even more than she needs reform in her 
army, and that means such a change as 
will put the responsibility of administer- 
ing her public schools on competent 
representatives of all the people, irre- 
spective of creed or party, and will place 
the burden of maintaining them on the 
whole people. Until this is done the 
education question will continue to be 
an active irritant in British politics. We 
are not surprised to learn that the Na- 
tional Free Church Council is organizing 
a strong campaign against the bill. 


Popular Education 
in England 


Passionate longing for 
manhood suffrage on the 
part of the wage-earners, and hatred of 
the Clerical (Roman Catholic) party 
which now controls the Ministry through 
the limited suffrage and plural voting 
system, are responsible for the scenes 
witnessed in Brussels and other Belgian 


The Belgian Crisis 
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towns recently. Nothing like it has been 
seen in Europe since the Commune in 
Paris in 1870. To be sure the Liberals 
and the more Conservative Socialist 
leaders deprecate the lawlessness, the 
use of vitrol and dynamite, the mad 
frenzy Of the women, the threats against 
property, and its destruction. But it is 
evident that a storm has arisen which 
cannot be curbed ; and concessions must 
be made by the government, or the mon- 
archy may be overturned. For while 
there is no special antipathy to King 
Leopold, there is a fierce hatred of the 
alliance between the Roman Catholic 
clergy and the property owning class, and 
a demand that cannot be overcome but 
which will attain its ends, if need be, 
through a strike involving the suspension 
of all industry. If the government and 
the Conservative Ministry are to resist, 
they must rely on the army; and that may 
or may not be depended upon. Some of 
the regiments have obeyed orders and 
firedon the mobs. But all may not be so 
disposed. The Socialists claim that the 
army is permeated with Socialism; and 
is so much in sympathy with popular 
demands that if it came to a question of 
monarchy or republic the crown would 
find itself deserted. 


Miss Stone, in the formal 
interview to which she 
submitted on landing in 
New York last week, attributed her cap- 
ture to the machinations of the Mace- 
donian revolutionists, Turkey is mass- 
ing her troops near the frontier; all 
reports from missionaries near the field 
indicate that trouble is coming, and Sofian 
correspondence of the Viennese press re- 
ports M. Sarakoff, the leader of the mili- 
tant Macedonians, as having summoned 
the Macedonians of Bulgaria to join 
with the Macedonians in a general upris- 
ing on April 27. If this revolt comes toa 
head, Russia, Austria and Germany will 
have to show their hands. Will Germany 
again be the protector and abettor of the 
Turk ? 


The Macedonian 
Uprising 


Rev. Dr. W. A. P. Martin, 
the veteran American edu- 
cator resident in China, for so long pres- 
ident of the Imperial College at Peking, 
is now in this country. He announces 
that he has accepted the appointment as 
adviser on international questions to 
Viceroy Chang Chitung, who also wishes 
him to become head of a university which 
he intends to establish in his province. 
Dr. Martin will return in August. He 
reports China as tranquil beyond his ex- 
pectations. He credits the empress with 
progressive tendencies now, and he be- 
lieves that the missionaries have led the 
way in the intellectual awakening which 
is going on. Reports from the south 
indicate that the imperial troops are not 
holding their own against the well-armed 
rebels, and the conflict ia forcing the mis- 
sionaries to leave their fields of labor and 
take refuge in the seaport towns. 

The Manchurian treaty between China 
and Russia was signed on the 8th. It is 
far more favorable to China than one 
could have ventured to hope six months 
ago. The terms are explicit and allow of 
little perversion in interpretation. 


China’s Progress 
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Chinese Exclusion 


The article by President McLean of 
Pacific Theological Seminary, Oakland, 
Cal., on the vital issue which is now be- 
fore Congress, is one that should be read 
carefully. President McLean is the lar- 
gest figure among Protestant Christians 
on the Pacific coast. The length and 
the quality of his service for the highest 
spiritual and ethical ideals, and the so- 
briety and judicial attributes of his 
mind, make this formal deliverance of 
his on a vexed issue peculiarly weighty, 
and illuminating to an Eastern constitu- 
ency disposed perhaps to look at the 
matter mainly from the standpoint of 
abstract ethics, rather than from the 
standpoint of those who know all the 
facts. 

This article, however, must be under- 
stood to be but a statement of the broad 
grounds on which exclusion is demanded, 
and not an argument, we are sure, for 
the drastic provisions of the bills now 
before Congress, one of which already 
has passed the House and another of 
which is pending in the Senate, where 
able and high-minded men like Senators 
Cullom, Hoar, Platt and Dillingham are 
denouncing their un-American and dema- 
gogic provisions. 

The pressure to which the House has 
responded, and to which the Senate, we 
hope, will not siccumb, is not pressure 
from a man like President McLean and 
other men on the Pacific coast who think 
as he does, but from political demagogues, 
whose anxiety to win the labor vote of 
the Pacific coast has made them willing 
to enact laws which contravene not only 
our treaties with China, but the princi- 
ples of common honesty and decency. 
Were a congressional election not pend- 
ing, the outlook in Washington wou'd be 
less humiliating and ominous. For it is 
ominous; and should the Mitchell bill in 
the Senate or the Kahn bill in the House 
become a law, then not only shall we do 
the unjust and unnecessary thing, but a 
most impolitic thing, calculated to incite 
reprisals against which we shall have to be 
mute, reprisals affecting our rapidly ex- 
panding trade in China and affecting 
every American resident there, however 
pacific and worthy his motives. In short, 
such legislation as is now being rushed 
through at Washington by “ peanut poli- 
ticians” is hostile to every educational, 
philanthropic and missionary enterprise 
which Americans have in China. 

It seems to us that the Congregational 
Association of California, where all 
shades of opinion on this issue are repre- 
sented, came to a most wise decision re- 
specting it when it adopted a resolution, 
framed, if we are not mistaken, by Pres- 
ident McLean himself, in which it said: 


In the judgment of this body the provisions 
offany new restrictive act that is to take its 
place should be determined by mutual ar- 
rangement between our nation and China, in 
accordance with the usual methods of inter- 
national treaty procedure; and in terms which 
would not be humiliating to either nation, and 
which should accord with those high princi- 
ples of advaneed civilization and beneficence 
along;which our Government is aiming to act 
in all its present international outreaches. 


It is precisely such conduct as is now 
seen at Washington, where legislators 
play fast and loose with ethical principles 
-and treaty obligations in order to promote 


personal and party ends, which is bring- 
ing legislative bodies into disrepute and 
leading the people more and more to rely 
on the executive arm of the Government 
to do righteously and wisely in matters 
involving dealings with foreign Powers. 
The Chinese government is prepared to 
recognize legislation or treaties restrict- 
ing immigration providing it does not 
discriminate against the intelligence, 
character and zeal for knowledge of 
American ideals and methods which mer- 
chants and students from China may 
have and may wish to increase by visit- 
ing amongst us. 





An Erratic Genius in the Min- 
istry 

Rev. Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, who died 
in Washington last Saturday, was for 
many years one of the most prominent 
lecturers on the American platform. He 
possessed a brilliant imagination. He 
had the art of presenting human feelings 
and experiences in word pictures, which 
he could change by deft, swift strokes, so 
that they expressed pathos and humor, 
tragedy and comedy, at almost the same 
moment. Trained for the legal profession 
by choice, he took the regular course at 
the theological seminary at New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., at the desire of his parents, 
and entered the ministry. His early pas- 
torates were in Belleville, N. J., in Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., and Philadelphia. When he 
went to a broken-down Presbyterian 
church in Brooklyn in 1869, he had already 
achieved notoriety as a preacher, and had 
refused much more promising calls to 
other cities. 

Dr. Talmage’s remarkable career in 
Brooklyn attracted wide attention from 
the start and brought on him both hearty 
praise and abundant criticism. He drew 
large audiences, using sensational meth- 
ods, both in the sermons he preached and 
in his ways of delivering them. He soon 
became in great demand as a lecturer, 
receiving as much as $500 for an evening, 
and he also found a ready market for his 
sermons, many of which were prepared 
with all the appearance of spontaneity 
as extemporaneous utterances, and sold 
some time in advance of their delivery to 
a syndicate of newspapers. When he 
went to the Holy Land, hissermons which 
were announced as having been sent by 
cable, as delivered in Jerusalem, Naza- 
reth and other places, appeared regularly 
on Monday mornings in many papers in 
the United States. Some of these ser- 
mons, it was afterwards acknowledged, 
were never preached. Dr. Talmage was 
a prince of advertisers, both of himself 
and of the gospel, which, it deserves to be 
said, he usually preached with directness, 
fervor and power. On visits to Europe 
he secured interviews with the Czar of 
Russia and with Mr. Gladstone, and his 
conversations with them were described 
at great length in American papers. His 
own personality was effectively displayed 
against theirs as a background. 

Three tabernacles were built under his 
leadership in Brooklyn and were succes- 
sively destroyed by fire. The whole coun- 
try was appealed to for money to build 
the last one, but without success. After 
the failure to pay the debts contracted in 
building the last tabernacle in 1894, which 
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involved suffering to many of those em. 
ployed on it, Dr. Talmage resigned his 
pastorate. The church was numerically 
the largest in the Presbyterian denomina. 
tion, but in a few months it disbanded 
and disappeared. Dr. Talmage accepted 
a call in 1895 to the First Presbyterian 
Church in Washington, D. C., which he 
resigned four years later. Twenty-five 
years ago Dr. Talmage went through a 
sensational trial before his presbytery on 
charges of untruthfulness. The charges 
were not sustained, though the final vote 
was divided. 

His sermons have probably been read 
by more persons than those of any other 
American preacher of his time, and they 
have beyond question done a great deal 
of good. One of the best things we have 
heard said of them was the report of a 
conversation overheard between some 
Anarchists, one of whom said that Dr. 
Talmage was a great obstacle to the 
spread of their doctrines, because 80 
many people read his sermons and were 
made hopeful and contented by them. 





An Honorable Example 


Rev. W. T. Hutchins, who was formerly 
a pastor of the Congregational church 
at Indian Orchard, is now leading an 
independent movement in Springfield, 
Mass. He has for some time been 
preaching and writing against some of 
the doctrines generally accepted in 
evangelical churches. His ministerial 
standing is certified by the Hampden As- 
sociation of Congregational ministers, of 
which he isa member. Recently, in con- 
Aerence with a committee of the associa- 
tion, he frankly answered questions, and 
in a letter to the association stated that 
his course of thought and action had radi- 
cally changed during the last two years, 
that his attitude is absolutely irreconcil- 
able with the Biblical and doctrinal posi- 
tion of Congregational churches. He af- 
firms that the Christ of the New Testa- 
ment no longer answers to the revela- 
tion which he feels he has received, and 
he plainly sees that the religion of the 
churches is hopelessly fighting against 
the forces of reason. Mr. Hutchins de- 
sired to stay in the fellowship of the as- 
sociation because he valued the friend- 
ship and counsel of its members, but he 
expressed himself willing to withdraw if 
they should request him to do so. 

Manifestly the only honorable course 
for them was to make this request, and 
the honorable step for him to take is the 
one which he says that in a Christian 
spirit he will do at once. Mr. Hutchins 
is confident that in due time the change 
which has come to him “ must inevitably 
come to all who move fearlessly forward 
along the logical and natural lines of de- 
velopment.” He says, however, that it 
is evident to him that at present he is 
absolutely alone in the association in his 
position; and it is as evident that he 
cannot expect his associates to appear 
to be in sympathy with his views by re- 
taining him in their organization. Men 
of profound conviction have usually ex- 
pected that all other honest and intelli- 
gent persons would agree with them as 
soon as they became sufficiently enlight- 
ened, but many such have been disap- 
pointed and have themselves changed 
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their positions again radically. Mr. Hutch- 
ins acknowledges that he has recently 
done this. His letter to the association 
is manly and kind, and its action is in the 
same spirit. 

The result which appears to be forecast 
in the letter of Mr. Hutchins and the 
action of the association is far better than 
a trial for heresy. The example is one 
whieh we hope will be followed in all 
similar cases where no question of moral 
character is involved, where ministers 
cease to be in sympathy in belief and aim 
with the churches with which they have 
been connected. 





The Duty of Tolerance 


Intolerance carries with it a lack of 
belief in the sincerity of others, and a 
lack of respect for the opinions of others. 
The chances are that the man who differs 
from us in some question of belief has 
thought it over as carefully as we have 
and is as sincere in his conclusions as we 
are. Tolerance is an obligation upon us 
because it shows respect for the serious- 
ness and the sincerity of others. 

Tolerance as a duty is a hard thing to 
maintain. It needs constant watching 
and prayerful care. For as soon as a 
man begins to grant that another who 
differs from him may be right, he is in 
danger of losing somewhat of the posi- 
tiveness of his own conviction. It is not 
always easy to tell where tolerance ends 
and weakness begins. For there must be 
no such thing as the tolerance of error. 
It takes a very strong character, fortified 
by- prayer and watchfulness, to tolerate 
the opinions of others and not to yield to 
their errors, Yet the same Paul who 
said, ‘‘ Let us not judge one another any 
more,” at Antioch “withstood Peter to 
the face, because he was to be blamed.” 
This difficulty appears in relation to the 
Sunday question. Many of us have asked 
ourselves, How far ought I to allow that 
those who differ from me in the manner 
of the observance of Sunday are right, 
and at what point ought I to say I am 
sure they are wrong? No rules can an- 
swer such a question. But a true love 
of Sunday. will help us, just as a true 
love for men will settle many questions 
of how far we have a right to think for 
them and they for us. 

A broad view of things will always cre- 
ate tolerance. Daniel Webster's father 
was @ man of narrow vision. He was 
intolerant in politics. When taken sick 
in a Democratic town he begged to be 
carried home, “I was born a Federal- 
ist,” he said, “I have lived a Federalist, 
and I won’t die in a Democratic town.”’ 
Daniel Webster himself, though a man 
of convictions,.had the broader view of 
the national life, and could see good in 
both parties. So we need to get out of 
old ruts of thought and see that the road 
we are all traveling together is broad, 
and that more than one rut leads to the 
end. 

Tolerance among those who have been 
working apart in the different branches 
of the church of Christ will add in a sur- 
prising way to the effectiveness of the 
church, We must agree to differ on 
points which are not essential. But we 
must do more thanthat. While we agree 
to differ, we must come together in 
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friendly determination to labor for the 
sake of the kingdom on whatever com- 
mon ground there is. 

is 


In Brief 


President Roosevelt, having heard from 
Governor Dole’s own lips a statement as to 
Hawaiian conditions and concerning his own 
conduct as governor, has decided to retain him 
in his important position. No other outcome 
of this scandalous attack on a righteous man 
was to have been expected. 





R. F. Horton, the influential and popular 
preacher at Hampstead, takes the annual re- 
port of the London Missionary Society into 
his pulpit the day he is to appeal to his congre- 
gation for gifts to the society, and reads from 
it, commenting upon what he reads. This is 
as the society’s officials would desire. 





Last Monday was the one hundredth anni- 
versary of the birth of Horace Bushnell. It 
was our intention to commemorate it by ap- 
propriate treatment in The Congregationalist, 
but since a celebration of the event is to be 
held in Hartford in June, we have decided to 
make it a feature of the Christian World num- 
ber for that month. 





Last week, at the Presbyterian Union of 
New York, Rev. Dr. Howard Duffield said, 
“T want to see Good Friday, Easter Sunday, 
Whitsuntide and other feast days observed 
by the Presbyterian Church.”’ These words 
were received with great applause. That 
incident indicates a notable change of view 
among Presbyterians. 





With all the claims on her of the mission- 
ary. boards, the churches and her host of 
friends, as well as of the general public, Miss 
Stone has little time left for her own kin: 
Her dear old mother said last Monday, with 
an undertone of yearning in her sweet voice, 
“‘T don’t mean to be selfish, for I know others 
want to see her as well as myself.” Come to 
think of it, the mother does have some rights 
in this matter. 





On the printed program of one of the great 
Methodist gatherings in Boston tast week 
appeared the following legend: “In remem- 
brance of the seeond great commandment 
each speaker is earnestly requested not to ex- 
ceed the limit of the time assigned.” Our 
Methodist friends are always fertile in de- 
vices for solving problems which may arise, 
and if this gentle reminder served to keep the 
speakers within bounds we should think it 
might be widely imitated. 





Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, preaching at the 
dedication of a Methodist church in Spring- 
field, Mass., the other day, said: “‘The Con- 
gregationalists especially are indebted to us 
for scores of ministers who are entering their 
pulpits, and they like them so well that they 
may turn over to us altogether the work of 
educating their ministers.” He might have 
added that these Methodist ministers like 
Congregational churches so well that there 
seems to be no limit to the available supply. 
And their’ theological school connected with 
Boston University has the largest number of 
students in its history. 





The wealthiest Negro in this country died 
last week in Philadelphia, a member of the 
Presbyterian Church. His funeral serviec 
was conducted by a Presbyterian minister, 
after which his will was opened. It was 
found that he had left his money, amounting 
to about $2,000,000, to the Roman Catholic 
Chureh, and had directed that his funeral 
should be according to the rites of that church ; 
also that he had left to his only child, a daugh- 
ter, an annuity of $300a year. There is some- 
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thing characteristically racial in this episode. 
We shall hear more of it, as the heirs natu- 
rally have appealed to the courts. 





Rev. John Watson’s son has just gone off to 
South Africa with a regiment of volunteers 
from Liverpool, made up of men born of 
Scotch familes. The father is proud of his 
son’s chance to serve the empire, and hopes 
that he will live up to his soldierly duties as 
well as he has to his filial ones. The Sunday 
afternoon before the soldiers started to em- 
bark they worshiped in Dr. Watson’s church, 
and the father and son walked up the aisle 
together, each in the garb of his calling. The 
sermon was an exhortation to noble, chaste, 
chivalric living, conserving the traditions of 
the empire, of Scottish gentlemen, and of 
their Christian professions. Dr. Watson, as 
he preached, suppressed the emotion of his 
heart and did not betray his feeling. 





The New York World recently secured Mrs, 
John Jacob Astor’s opinions on some ques- 
tions of the day pertaining to women, and 
thereby secured a “beat,” which, it is said, 
grieved the Journal much. How was the in- 
terview secured? By fraud, if Newspaper- 
dom’s account of the matter is correct. A 
granddaughter of Horace Greeley went to 
Mrs. Astor and purported to be gathering 
information for a book entitled Social Lead- 
ers of the Nineteenth Century. Mrs. Astor, 
being flattered, responded, and the next day 
saw her views scattered abroad in Mr, Pulit- 
zer’s paper for the masses. All of which is 
interesting and depressing, illuminating the 
devices of *‘ yellow journalism ” and the depths 
to which some women deseend when they en- 
ter daily journalism. It is encouraging to 
read in Newspaperdom that Mr. Hearst’s Chi- 
cago annex of the Journal is a failure in a 
city which has the best daily newspapers of 
the country. 





A St. Louis pastor of wise and conservative 
judgment writes us with such expectation of 
great results from Rev. G. Campbell Morgan’s 
work that we are moved to share a part of 
his private letter with our readers. The 
writer says of Mr. Morgan: “ He is a splen- 
did fellow, and I came to know him quite 
well. Heis no more like Moody in his matter 
and method than he is in physical appearance. 
Surely he is a new order of evangelist, the 
kind we have been looking for with longing. 
He is a thoroughly modern man in most of 
his conceptions and where he is not modern, 
as in his views upon the second coming, he is 
tolerant. He is a combination of a splendid 
thinker, spiritual enthusiast, and eloquent 
speaker. His power of analysis and statement 
is remarkable. He isa man of broad culture. 
In one sermon I noticed quotations from 
Shakespeare, Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin, 
and Emerson. Think of that! in an evangel- 
istic sermon, too.” 





There have been rumors that Rev. Charles 
Sheldon of Topeka, Kan., was to be a reform 
candidate for mayor of the city at an ap- 
proaching municipal election. No election is 
to be held within twelve months, and Mr. 
Sheldon is not entertaining the idea now of 
standing as a candidate then. At present he 
is busy trying to secure enforcement of the 
prohibitory law in Topeka. What Mr. Shel- 
don’s ideals would be if he were to be elected 
mayor may be inferred from a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the Committee of Good Citi- 
zenship of the Y. P. S. C. E. of the Central 
Church, Topeka, in which he has brought to- 
gether facts concerning Topeka’s present po- 
sition as a city, and a catechism on good citi- 
zenship. “Are there more bad people than 
good people in most of our cities?” asks the 
interlocutor. “Probably not,” replies the 
man who answers. “Are all good people in 
the church?’”’ “No.” These are some of the 
shorter answers in the “short catechism.” 
The longer answers are just as frank. 
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My Experiment as a Wage-earner 


During last February Mr. Steiner, who is 
the pastor of the First Congregational Church 
in Sandusky, O., took up for several weeks 
the réle of a working man. He toiled in fac- 
tories, ate with the other operatives and fa- 
miliarized himself in every way possible with 
their habits of thought and the conditions in 
which they do their work. The results of this 
interesting social experiment he now puts be- 
fore our readers. 


In this community it has been difficult 
for our church to do anything without 
arousing the suspicion that it was seek- 
ing only its own glory. Sacrifice for the 
public good has been an almost unknown 
virtue. The problem before us was to 
project the church into the community. 
We felt that the working people, while 
not openly hostile to the church, were 
strangers to its services and ignorant of 
the real message of Jesus. : 

For my campaign among them I had 
just one pattern in mind, the great Mas- 
ter, and my only desire was to show the 
men that I really meant what I preached, 
that I was their friend, and that as I was 
willing to share their common labor I 
was just as willing to share in their pri- 
vate burdens and sorrows. I had often 
preached the sacredness of labor, and now 
I was going to practice what I preached. 

I gave myself for one week to work 
with newspaper men. This influential 
agency had fostered much of the sec- 
tarian spirit which I was anxious to 
break down, and I came to them animated 
by the thought that I could here preach the 
message which pressed itself upon me so 
persistently. I was assigned the ordinary 
round of the reporter—police court, 
freight yards, undertakers and all the 
sources of news, which proved to me a 
source of real touch with real men. The 
editors told me that they had arranged 
many a “fake” assignment, but that my 
earnestness saved me from their jokes. 
I kept my name out of print and my work 
passed in like the work of the other men. 

The walks and midnight lunches with 
the reporters gave me rare opportunities 
for heart to heart talks, and, though I 
never preached, I think that I planted a 
great deal of gospel. I made friends with 
policemen, jailers and prisoners, and the 
guardians of the law, who had looked 
down upon the preacher, had a cheerful 
greeting for the reporter, and many a 
good story I wormed out of them. The 
complimentary things said about my work 
by the editors may be only “taffy,” but 
I am quite sure that there was not an 
office the worse for my being in it, and I 
grew rich in new-made and true friends, 
not only among the newspaper fraternity, 


but among all men who are commonly | 


called “sources of news.” 

The next week was given to the fac- 
tories, and with the same spirit I entered 
a large furniture factory, at the blowing 
of the whistle, and was assigned to the 
hardest job, that of piling heavy lumber 
out of the dry kiln. My fellow-workmen 
looked smilingly upon me, but when they 
saw me tackling the lumber at the proper 
angle and keeping up with them, the in- 
credulous smile passed away and I was 
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taken in as oneof them. I was put now 
with this crew, and then with another, 
and before the evening came I had 
worked by the side of nearly every work- 
man in the factory. 

My program included a short, informal 
address at noon, and after eating their 
dinner they came from all parts of the 
factory, my audience seldom number- 
ing less than a hundred. 

I tried to illustrate my address with the 
incidents of the day, and my topic was 
always akin to the men’s own work. In 
a large electrical machine shop I spoke 
on the Currents of Life ; in a box factory 
on the Inside and the Outside of a Box, 
in the tool works on the Tools of Life. 
Everywhere I spoke of the sacredness 
of a man’s task honestly performed. I 
urged sobriety, the opening of the mind, 
to things around them and above all 
to faith in the great master workman, 
who is the Son of God, and the work- 
ing man’s best friend. To attract the 
men and to teach through the eye I showed 
photographs of stupid working people, 
of humanity asleep, and then of those 
who have opened their mind and soul 
windows to God. I showed what muscle 
did in building the pyramids and what 
muscle, mind and faith accomplished in 


‘building the great cathedrals. Judging 


from the attention the men paid, and 
from the applause which greeted me, 
the talks ‘‘ took.” 

At the close of the day I heard every- 
where the confession of the men, who 
thought that they would have a lot of 
fun out of me, but who were kept from 
their jokes *‘ because they saw me as 
much in earnest as if I were preaching.”’ 
I considered that a fine compliment. I 
did not invite any of the men to come to 
my church. On the contrary, when some 
men belonging to other churches at which 
they were regular attendants told me 
that they would come to hear me, I said 
plainly that their duty was with their 
own pastor. I have always made this 
clause in my announcements most prom- 
inent—‘“‘ Those who do not attend church 
services elsewhere are cordially invited.” 
Thesubject of religion was often broached 
by the men at work with me, and all of 
them expressed their surprise at seeing a 
minister capable of using his hands as 
wellas his brain. I did not come among 
the men to advertise my church or my- 
self. I did not come among them to get 
subjects for sensational sermons, with 
which to attract a crowd, I came in 
Christ’s name and way to see the men at 
work. The fact saved the experiment 
from failure, and the men knew it. 

My experience in every shop was the 
same. First the men thought it a huge 
joke and gave me the heavier end of the 
lift, but after they saw that I could take 
care of my part and set them a good pace, 
we became friends. I have no results to 
chronicle, at least not such as go to make 
up figures for the Year-Book. I found 
much gentleness behind rough exteriors; 
I fouod many men estranged from the 
church because they thought the church 
estranged from them, yet I found some 


who kept their faces toward hope and 
the light. 

Unfortunately, many of the men have 
become parts of a machine, dull, heavy, 
given to drink and hostile to the church, 

I found men daily offering their lives 
as a sacrifice and going to work with the 
noble spirit of warriors. 

I sharpened garden hoes with men who 
in five or ten years reach their goal, the 
grave, worn out with ‘‘grinder’s con- 
sumption.” As the manager sent me to 
work he said: ‘Go down into that wet 
hole and you will find men who need the 
gospel. They don’t believe in heaven or 
in hell.” I preached a good bit of gospel 
to the stockholders who sent men to such 
a task without making provision for their 
health. I found that not in one factory 
was there decent provision for a man’s 
toilet or bath, and that they have to eat 
their luncheons upon dusty work benches 
in the same environment in which they 
spend their ten hours of labor. 

I found that the week spent among the 
merchants and manufacturers was the 
hardest of the month’s experience, and 
the most disappointing, while the week 
among the working men I count as one of 
the happiest in my life. I think I know 
better than ever why the Lord Jesus 
went among the poor. They do feel that 
I have done something for them, although 
I think that they have done infinitely 
more for me. I can never be just the 
same man that I was before. I deeply 
and honestly regret that I cannot always 
abide with my men. Yet, thoughI have 
stepped back into my study, I am nearer 
to them than before and I am convinced 
that they are nearer to me, and more 
easily understand my message. 

The best thing of it all is that, while I 
went after men, I found God. I tried to 
have some light upon a sociological prob- 
lem, and I received a big lesson in the- 
ology. 

This, of course, is not the end of it. 
I have arranged in the public library 
shelves filled with books of especial in- 
terest to working men. The librarian 
plans to entertain them very soon and 
initiate them into the mysteries of the 
book world. I am planning to spend cer- 
tain noon hours with them, and very 
often in the evening I manage to slip up 
to see the newspaper boys, and if there 
is something to do I do it. Every shop, 
every store and office has become in some 
way a part of my parish, and the people 
of our city are beginning to believe that 
a church and a preacher can do some- 
thing for the glory of God and for the 
good of men without having an eye to 
filling the pews and the church treasury. 





Sir Edward Russell, commenting on Rev. 
John Watson’s speech on Foreign Missions at 
a recent gathering in Liverpool, paid a very 
high tribute to him by saying “that he always 
proves in his manner of speaking, even on 
the most sacred subjects, that he lives in con- 
tact with men of the world.” Men who are 
like Dr. Watson in this respect have as little 
worry as he over their drawing power. 
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The Pacific Coast and Chinese Exclusion 


The Congregationalist requests some 
statement of the grounds upon which 
the people of the Pacific Coast, those of 
California in particular, are demanding 
a re-enactment of the Chinese exclusion 
law. I will undertake to speak only for 
California, So far as my knowledge of 
the other Pacific states goes, however, 
the same conditions and convictions pre. 


-vail there as here. These grounds are, 


of course, as various as the classes and 
conditions of people who hold them, Our 
population includes representatives of 
every state and from almost every nation 
under the sun. Many of these are of the 
lowest type. To them is to be added our 
own native breed of sandlotters and 
hoodlums, recruited by an unusually large 
contingent, partly native and partly im- 
ported, of radicals and extremists. The 
labor unions, as a matter of course, rule 
the Chinese out. However at outs these 
several elements may be among them- 
selves—and generally speaking they are 
violently so—they all cordially agree in 
measures against the Chinaman. It is 
also to be taken into account that while 
the Chinese are without votes and with- 
out prospect of any, the others named 
either already have them or soon expect 
to. This furnishes to the yellow journal- 
ist and oily politician their opportunity. 
The appeal to race prejudice seldom fails, 
the world over. As against the Chinese 
in California, it is signally effective. The 
most noisy and persistent demand for 
exclusion undoubtedly comes from these 
nether sources, 

It would, however, be a great mistake 
to suppose that all of it does, or that 
most of it does. A large portion of our 
sober-minded, reasonable, considerate, 
philanthropic and Christian people look 
upon the presence here of Chinese in any 
large numbers as so serious an obstacle 
to the best development of our state, and 
so grave a menace to its future, as to call 
for the most careful limit to be laid upon 
their coming, if not for their total exclu- 
sion. It is not, however, to the China- 
man in his person, nor in his manners, 
nor in his morals, that these latter named 
elements take exception. 

So far as those grounds go we have sev- 
eral classes which we could much more 
cheerfully subject to the machinery of 
exclusion. In their person (not however 
in their habitation) the Chinese are as a 
classcleanly. They have vices, but these 
are less outbreaking than those of others 
and not more contagious or contaminat- 
ing. So far as strong drink and its vio- 
lent effects are concerned they are sober. 
Their use of opium, no less destructive to 
themselves than excess in liquor would 
be, does not entail so much of evil con- 
sequence upon the community. Whilein 
cliques and clans they maintain the most 
deadly feuds amongst themselves—which 
result often in assassination and murder— 
toward outsiders they are peaceable and 
kindly. They are unobtrusive, tractable, 
capable, honest beyond the majority of 
other men of their grade, and far more 
reliable, Provided they are distinctly 
shown in advance what is required of 
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them, their work is more intelligently 
and satisfactorily done than in case per- 
haps of any other class of workmen. 
And they need no watching. Not so 
strong as American or European laborers, 
they possess patience and endurance. 
They do not spare themselves, nor stand 
on hours. 

Not in the field of manners or of morals, 
therefore, does the problem of the Chi- 
nese-American lie. It lies in the field of 
politieal economy. And in that field the 
problem clothes itself in a perplexity too 
deep for Pacific coast wisdom thus far 
to unravel. From that standpoint the 
Chinaman in America is refractory mat- 
ter, an unreducible term, an insoluble 
element. In the first place, he is hope- 
lessly and incorrigibly an alien. The mak- 
ing of an American is notin him. Heis 
first, last, always and everywhere a 
Chinaman. Nothing would, I suppose, 
for this life, occasion the migrant Chinese 
deeper anguish of mind than to believe 
he should never return to China, nor 
would anything more appal him for the 
life to come than that by some mischance 
his bones should fail of sepulcher there. 
His coming is more nearly an invasion 
than animmigration. He establishes no 
family or home among us. By education 
and custom heis antagonistic to our form 
of government. He retains allegiance 
to his own government and scrupulously 
cherishes the symbols of that allegiance. 
In the opinion of many he is subject only 
in part to our laws, butin equal orgreater 
part to secret tribunals maintained in de- 
fiance of our laws, which tribunals appar- 
ently exercise upon him, in instances, 
the power of life and death. Chinatown 
in America is a section of the Chinese 
empire bodily transferred. The great 
mass of its inhabitants remain as un- 
touched by vital influence from our civili- 
zation as though separated from it by a 
thousand leagues of sea. They may stay 
here for years—they do so stay—with no 
more knowledge about or interest in our 
institutions, ideas, policies or politics 
than though they had been living all that 
while in the remotest corner of their own 
country. The source of supply is prac- 
tically inexhaustible. Tne Chinese em- 
pire can match every man, woman and 
child now on the Pacific coast with man, 
woman and child of her own and not be 
for a moment conscious of the loss. She 
can, without suffering, yearly tenfold our 
Pacific coast population from her own. 

In the second place, as the man from 
China is by his personality unreconcilable 
to our civic life, so is he in his labor to 
our industrial life. 

The main force of the California ex- 
clusion act is directed against Chinese 
labor. The great mass of Chinese come 
as laborers, with little or nothing of the 
freedom for self-direction which belongs 
to other working classes, under a con- 
tract system which falls little short of 
peonage. It leaves its subject with the 
least power of self-disposition. It comes 
near to depriving him of individuality. 
His lubor becomes a commodity. It is 
dealt in (and dealt out) like other com- 


modities. The normal American-born or 
immigrant soil-worker is generally local- 
ized. Whether wage-earner or small 
landholder, he marries, establishes a 
home, rears children. In rural commu- 
nities his family and others like it take 
part in the creation of neighborhood, 
school, church, town. In the first gener- 
ation they constitute the bone and sinew 
of the land; for the second they furnish 
bone, sinew and large part of the brain 
power, too. Their children and grand- 
children become the landowners, law- 
makers, teachers, lawyers, doctors, preach- 
ers, captains of industry, leaders of pub- 
lic opinion, developers and sustainers of 
civilization. 

Contrast with all that the Chinese sys- 
tem of labor. It is massed, on call, at a 
few centers, to which orders are sent—say 
for five men, twenty men, fifty men, one 
hundred, as the case may be. Ata day’s 
notice these are shipped, north, south, 
east—whither, they ask not, care not; 
nor as to what sort of work they are 
going. With blanket, mat, rice, some 
pork, kettles and a cook, the outfit is 
complete. A small Chinatown is set out 
on a ranch, in orchard, or in vineyard, by 
ditch or along railway line. The labor 
arranged for is performed, the laborers are 
reshipped and disappear. Not even that 
débris of civilization—a tin can—is left 
behind. 

There is much that is satisfactory about 
such an arrangement. Along some lines 
it has been of great use to the develop- 
ment of our coast. But what becomes of 
the local working man, his wife, their 
home, and particularly their homeful of 
American children? What becomes of 
the vast interspaces between those cen- 
ters of mobilized labor, and which 
such labor tends to leave destitute of 
neighborhood, schoolhouse, church and 
the other appliances and institutions 
indispensable to true nationhood? Who 
now shall own the land, make the laws, 
man the professions, act as captains of 
industry and finance, and maintain the 
whole vast machinery of American civili- 
zation? The Chinese laborer has either 
returned to China with the money he 
came to earn; or if he remain and have 
holdings in field or garden—which in in- 
stances he tends toward—he represents 
still so much of China set down in 
America, and in that degree he is an 
obstruction to true America. 

Along other lines of labor the results, 
if not so marked, are still visible. In 
that of domestic service the Chinese 
worker has greater individuality and en- 
joys greater self-direction. There, also, 
when had at his best, he renders admira- 
ble service. But even here he acts as a 
deterrent against the better class of serv- 
ants, and particularly servant girls, com- 
ing to California. Before the exclusion 
act of fifteen years ago that effect was 
apparent. During the period since its 
enactment, the immigration of Swedish, 
Norwegian and Danish girls has greatly 
increased, and by consequence the immi- 
gration of young men and of whole 
families from those same lands. These 
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girls renier no better service than the 
Chinese men ; but they furnish, they and 
the young men who love and marry them, 
incalculably better material for American 
citizenhood. It is a delight to look at 
their fair-haired, wholesome children ; it 
sets one praising God for the visible 
future of the republic. 

In the third place, the Chinese laborer 
is willing and able to underlive and is 
therefore able to underbid all competitors 
in the labor field. 

This is the hardest hit of all. The ac- 
complishment runs in the line of his 
heredity. It is made possible only through 
such scantiness of subsistence and conse. 
quent frugality as that to which the 
Chinaman throughout his immemorial 
ancestry has been compelled. A mat, a 
blanket, space upon floor of attic, cellar, 
outhouse, to spread them—his lodging is 
complete at a penny or two anight. On 
twenty to twenty-five cents per day the 
ordinary, low class Chinese laborer will 
fare better, probably, than he ever did at 
home in all his life. He is shrewd in the 
matter of wages, cautious about sweep- 
ing cuts. His prices are graduated to a 
nicety ; on all lines, except those in 
which his superiority gives him easy 
preference, he fixes them just one notch 
below those of his competitors; then 
stands ready to move up or down as 
occasion may require. 

This is a simple recital, but it has pos- 
sessed a deep meaning to many a weary- 
handed and weary hearted worker on the 
Pacific Coast. Washerwomen, sewing 
women, day-jobbing women and shoe- 
makers, workers on coarse clothing and 
the like, have all feltit, and most of those 
employments in which the sewing ma- 
chine is used. I have seen room after 
room packed with sewing machines as 
closely as they can stand and leave bare 
room for legs and arms. Here, ina fetid 
atmosphere, in which an American man 
or woman would suffocate, fer more 
hours per day and night than any other 
class of operatives could possibly endure, 
swiftly, deftly, ceaselessly, run those ma- 
chines as though the figures which propel 
them were automatons and not mortal 
flesh and blood. Does one, or do ten of 
them, die? Others are immediately sub- 
stituted and the machines run on with 
scarcely an interruption; behind them 
stands an unlimited supply of impersonal 
labor. 

By such a system, apart from the oper- 
ation of an exclusion law, or other act of 
limitation, line after line of occupation 
is doomed to pre-emption by Chinese la- 
bor. Itisacase where ordinary industry, 
frugality, skill and endurance do not 
count. The only question is that of sub- 
sistence. No American or foreign-born 
white man could force his living down to 
such a scale if he would; none should do 
it if he could. What results? Chinese 
labor drives out and keeps out other sorts. 
It is difficult for the white workman to 
yoarry on wages so competed against. 
For the wife is substituted the illicit rela- 
tion or the public prostitute. Demoral- 
ization ensues among the higher values 
of life generally. 

The considerations named were the 
main ones fifteen years ago in leading the 
better classes of people in California and 
on the Pacific coast to the conviction that 
an act of exclusion by the general goyv- 
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ernment was the only safeguard agaiust 
great evils which, already measurably 
apparent, were becoming more and more 
alarming in their menace for the future. 
In fact, not a few conservative and care- 
ful thinkers were driven even to query 
whether, under a wide-open system of 
Chinese migration, the Anglo-Saxon or 
the Mongolian would ultimately hold this 
side of the American continent. The 
effect of that legislation has commended 
itself to the majority of our people. 

Such mean no despite to the Chinaman. 
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Many are deeply interested in his welfare 
and destiny, both spiritual and material. 
But the difficulties of assimilation are 
too great. We haveall the problems we 
can carry without this one. We would 
not wish the Chinaman to shut himself 
up within his Chinese walls. But we feel 
we would better forego whatever of com- 
fort or advantage we have derived—and 
confessedly this is great—or which we 
might further derive from his presence, in 
favor of those paramount national advan- 
tages which his presence imperils. 





Our Readers’ Forum 


This department is intended to be a clearing house for opinion on.all topics of general 


importance. 


of debatable questions will be freely and fairly discussed. 


To that end, brief voluntary contributions are invited in the hope that all sides 


In selecting these open letters for 


publication, the editors will endeavor to choose such as will interest and profit the readers of 


the paper. 
The Massachusetts “ Basis of 
Faith” 


To the churches, conferences and associa- 
tions of our state the report of the committee 
on revision of rules, by its omission of Article 
III. on “basis of faith,” propounds this ques- 
tion: Are we prepared when we gather next 
May at Plymouth to deliberately blot from 
our rules all recognition of that faith which 
the representatives of our churches standing 
about Plymouth Rock thirty-seven years ago 
so solemnly and unanimously affirmed? The 
Burial Hill Confession, we must remember, 
was not a detailed statement of doctrine but a 
broad, comprehensive declaration, to which 
the subscription of men like Leonard Bacon, 
Edwards A. Park, George P. Fisher and E. K. 
Alden was most heartily given. It was men 
of such mold who did not deem it unwise or 
needless that, though the representatives of 
evangelical churches, they should voice once 
more the faith of the past and present. 

When six years later the first National 
Council met at Oberlin, it uttered itself “in 
the expression of the same catholic senti- 
ments solemnly avowed by the council of 1865 
on the Burial Hill at Plymouth.” “The 
churches,” reads the constitution of that 
council, “agree in belief that the Holy Scrip- 
tures are the sufficient and only infallible 
rule of religious faith and practice, their in- 
terpretation thereof being in substantial ac- 
cord with the great doctrines of the Christian 
faith commonly called evangelical held in our 
churches from the early times and sufficiently 
set forth by former general councils.” 

Nine years later a committee of twenty-five 
was appointed to draft a detailed statement 
of faith for the use of new churches, and this 
committee’s report has since been wideiy 
known as “The Creed of the Commission of 
1883.” Fifteen years later another committee, 
appointed by the National Council of 1892, pre- 
pared a manual which in Section 2 of Article 
III. of its proposed covenant says, “It re- 
ceives the Scriptures as its authority in mat- 
ters of faith and practice. Its understanding 
of Christian truth as contained therein is in 
accord with the belief of the Congregational 
churches of the United States, and substan- 
tially as set forth by unanimous vote of the 
National Council of 1865, or by the National 
Council’s Commission of 1883 in the form 
authorized to be printed in this manual.” 
Thus to every affirmation that our Congrega- 
tional churelies have no recognized standards 
of faith these specific acts of the National 
Councils of 1865, 1871, 1883 and 1895 are the 
sufficient and authoritative answer. 

No other communion of churches has so 
often or with such emphasis, within the past 
fifty years, recorded through its appointed 
representatives its full accord with the essen- 
tial truths commonly held by evangelical 
churches. The fact that allj authority over 


either the faith or the polity of the churches 
is expressly denied does not change the 
equally manifest fact that the condition of 
fellowship both of churches and ministers has 
continuously been and still continues to be as 
much the substantial acceptance of these 
essentials of faith, so often set forth, as the 
acceptance of our Congregational system of 
chureh government. 

To say that we have no common bond of 
doctrine uniting our churches is to deny the 
plain facts of history. It would be as true to 
say we have no common bond of church 
polity. In view, then, of these facts what 
valid reason exists why our Massachusetts 
General Association, in some respects the 
most representative body of Congregation- 
alists in the world, should say, by expunging 
this article containing the basis of our faith, 
that we, as Congregational churches, have no 
further use for any declaration of religious 
belief as a basis of our fellowship and work ? 

For one, and voicing, as I believe, the judg- 
ment of many, may I express the conviction 
that any such proposal should meet the asso- 
ciation’s kind but firm refusal. 

Jamaica Plain. CHARLES L. MoRGAN. 


Practical Results from Professor 
Griggs’s Lectures 


In the article of March 29 on Edward How- 
ard Griggs is this observation: “It would 
be both interesting and profitable to know 
whether out of the 3,000 people who have 
been in touch with this course one in ten has 
gone home to read his Plato.” For the en- 
lightenment of the writer we would tell him of 
the experience in the Brooklyn Institute in 
a course Professor Griggs gave this season 
on Plato. He told us at the beginning if we 
did not read in connection with the lectures 
that he should get far more out of them than 
we, because of his wider opportunity. There 
was such arun upon the libraries in the city 
that they were paralyzed. Bookstores were 
depleted of their Plato literature, and obliged 
to renew their stock to meet the demand. 
This was Brooklyn’s experience, and we im- 
agine that Boston with her reputation for 
culture is not far behind this record. 

Brorklyn, N. Y. B. 8. B. 





The Russian minister of the interior, on an 
appeal from a district court, has sustained the 
contention of the Stundists that they are 
Baptists and therefore one of the tolerated 
foreign religions which Russia has agreed to 
permit to flourish. This is held by some to in- 
dicate that the Russian Government has at last 
seen the folly of its persecution of God-fear- 
ing, thrifty Protestants, whom all men respect 
for their civic virtues and personal worth. 
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In and Around Chicago 


Rabbi Hirsch in Baltimore 

Rabi Hirsch, who represents the progress- 
ive element among the Jews, is outspoken in 
his appreciation of the exalted character and 
remarkable work of Jesus. His resurrection 
is, he says, something more than a fact, so 
much more that it makes no difference 
whether it is or is not a fact. It is a truth. 
That many miracles actually took place he 
does not deny. Certainly Jesus healed the 
sick, So does Dowie. So does Christian 
Science—through the aid of hypnotism, he 
thinks. But the miracles of Jesus are all 
instruetive, designed to enforce some great 
moral or spiritual lesson. 

Rabbi Hirsch has just told his people at 
Sinai Temple of his appointment to deliver a 
course of eight lectures at Johns Hopkins. 
This is the first time that a Jew has been 
asked to address the institution in this way. 
The rabbi accepts the invitation, not so much 
for his own sake, though he has a message to 
give, as for the sake of his people, who are 
thus honorably recognized. 


The School Issue Under Discussion 


For several years a committee representing 
the teachers of Chicago schools has been 
striving to persuade the assessors to increase 
the amount of taxable property in the city. 
The property of corporations, it was claimed, 
had almost wholly escaped assessment. Havy- 
ing carried their point, these teachers are sur- 
prised that the amount of money at the dis- 
posal of the schools is less than formerly. 
Indeed the expenses of the city are to be 
cut down in every direction. Men in nearly 
every department have been either laid off 
for a long vacation or retained at reduced 
pay. 

The Board of Education has been compelled 
to cut down the expense of the schools. A 
number of superintendents, whose work 
seemed essential, have been dismissed. It 
is now supposed that the kindergartens will 
be closed, although parents are earnestly pro- 
testing against it. It has been suggested that 
they be kept open, and that two weeks be 
taken from the high school year, and the 


money thus saved given to the kindergarten 
teachers. This may be done, but the Board 
of Education hesitates to make a decision. 
The unfortunate thing is that there should 
be any necessity for such action. It would 
seem as if assessments were high enough and 
taxes large enough to give the city, with pru- 
dent management, all the money needed. It 
is certainly poor policy to cripple the schools 
in order to make places for politicians or to 
pay salaries which are never earned. 


Medical Coeducation 

The University of Chicago some time since 
permitted women to share with men instruc- 
tion given in Rush Medical College in the 
first two years of thecourse. This instruction 
has been given in buildings on the university 
campus. The college has now opened its 
doors to women for the entire course. They 
will be received into the lecture rooms of the 
college itself on the West Side, and will enjoy 
every advantage of the four years’ course. 
Hitherto space has been wanting for this, but 
with the completion of a new building there 
is room enough for all who care to attend the 
lectures. 


Organization of the New Council 


As has already beén stated, the election has 
put into office aldermen who with a few excep- 
tions can betrusted. For this result the Munic- 
ipal Voters’ League should havethanks. Fifty 
men in the council, the league believes, can 
be trusted to vote for the real interests of the 
city. Fifteen are in doubt, or are regarded 
as “boodlers.” In the Seventeenth Ward 
Chicago Commons secured the election of a 
good man. The club which meets at the Com- 
mons secured, in due season, the nomination 
of a man in whose integrity every one had 
confidence, and then exerted every honest ef- 
fort known to politicians to make his election 
sure. The result is that the ward is now rep- 
resented by two good men, one a Republican 
and one a Democrat. The club is wholly non- 
partisan, and its influence has rendered it 
well-nigh impossible to send a bad man to the 
council. In other wards, similar results were 


obtained largely by the use of similar means. 
What is now wanted is a “ Voters’ League,” 
which will sean the record of men nominated 
for the legislature. It is quite as important 
that the state should be governed well as that 
its cities should be freed from general mis- 
management. 


Condition of the Churches 


With few ex:eptions, the churches of our 
denomination in and about the city have had 
a prosperous winter. Growth has been steady. 
There have been additions at nearly every 
communion. Dr. Bartlett at First Church, 
Dr. Millburn at Plymouth, Professor Macken- 
zie at New England, Mr. Thorp at South, 
Mr. Dewhurst at University, Mr. Strong at 
Second, Oak Park, and Dr. Loba at Evanston 
have had especial reasons for encouragement. 
The same is true of several of the larger sub- 
urban churches further away from the city, 
as at Hinsdale, La Grange, Glencoe and in 
the majority of the smaller churches of the 
city, many of which are still assisted by the 
City Missionary Society. The growth of these 
smaller churches depends much on the amount 
of labor bestowed upon them, and this de- 
pends upon the amount of money which can 
be expended. As a matter of fact, the con- 
version of men and women ina city like Chi- 
cago and increase in attendance at church and 
at Sunday school certainly, in the newer and 
missionary fields, have a very intimate rela- 
tion to the amount of money appropriated to 
these fields. 


Professor Mackenzie on Miracles 

Although Professor Pearsons’s book has 
made very little stir in Chicago, Professor 
Mackenzie has deemed it worthy his notice 
and is devoting two Sunday evenings to its 
consideration. He declares the book weak in 
its logic and unsatisfying in its statements. 
He accepts the miracles of Christ as the logi- 
cal outcome of his piety and his mission in 
the world. The interest in the subject at- 
tracted a large audience at the New England 
Church last Sunday evening. 


Chicago, April 12. FRANKLIN. 





Woman’s Board Friday Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, APRIL 11 


The meeting was ied by Mrs. George A. 
Tewksbury. 

The announcement of Miss Stone’s arrival 
at her home in Chelsea and her message of 
love brought relief and joy to all. 

Africa was made especially prominent by 
representatives from the east and west coasts. 
During the opening exercises the sweet voice 
of a child was now and then heard, and this 
unusual accompaniment was explained when 
the mother stood before the audience with 
her child in her arms, and Mrs, Smith intro- 
duced “ Mrs. Fay and little Miriam,” who are 
on their way to Bailundu, on the west coast. 
Mrs. Fay told of the three sea voyages which 
they must take, followed by the journey from 
the coast, and of the welcome which surely 
awalts them. As she described the life of the 
natives, their huts and their food with its 
“caterpillar sauce,” the self-denial which she 
did not mention made its impression. The 
compensation comes in the appreciation of the 
natives when they say,-“ You are they of 
peace,” 

Mrs. Fay did not mention—how could she ?— 
the three older children whom she leaves in 
Ohio. As she and the two little ones with her 
left the meeting to take the next train for New 
York, whence they sail a week later, she was 
followed by many a Godspeed. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilder of Gazaland were then 
introduced, and Mrs. Wilder spoke of Cecil 


Rhodes and Missions, showing that he was 
“substantially interested in missions to the 
unevangelized aborigines of South Africa.” 
More devoted to Marcus Aurelius than the 
New Testament, he recognized spiritual 
forces, but did not always appreciate the 
Christian standard of moral excellence. He 
gave money to the different missionary socie- 
ties to aid in their work, and especially fa- 
vored the industrial phase. 

Miss [lse C. Pohl of Smyrna had sailed in 
the New England on Thursday, called to her 
home in Dresden by the death of her father 
before her furlough is over. Her message to 
the meeting from the steamer deck was the 
Ninety -first Psalm. 





Education 


Bangor Seminary receives $5,000 from the 
estate of the late Sarah A. Edgecomb of Bath. 


Zenas Crane of Dalton, Mass., of the well- 
known firm of paper makers and a brother of 
Governor Crane, has given to the county of 
Berkshire a museum of natural history and 
art, and his own valuable collection of scien- 
tific and artistic works, the same to be located 
in Pittsfield. Thegift amounts to not less than 
$80,000. 

President-elect Hopkins of Williams Col- 
lege met the students last week, outlined the 
policy of his administration, and had the 
felicity of informing the college that Mrs. 


F. F. Thompson of New York city will pre- 
sent to the college a new chapel costing $306, - 
000 as a memorial to her husband. Surely 
with such a sum the college will have a splen- 
did structure. 


The Northfield Bible Training School closed 
on March 31 the most successful year in its 
history. The total attendance was eighty- 
three, as against fifty-six last year. This is 
the second year of the presidency of Dr. C. I. 
Scofield and of the opening of the school to 
men. The departments of domestic science 
and sewing are continued under competent 
direction. Although the school now has five 
regular instructors in the English Bible, it 
is not its purpose to do the work or to take the 
place of the theological seminaries, but to 
qualify laymen and women for the highest 
usefulness in their own spheres. 


The gift of 250,000 to the Harvard Medical 
School for a new laboratory to be named after 
Collis P. Huntington insures to the school the 
$1,000,000 given conditionally by Mr. Rocke- 
feller. These sums, together with Mr. J. Pier- 
pont Morgan’s $1,000,000 gift in memory of his 
father and the sum to be derived from the 
sale of the school’s present property in Bos- 
ton, will give it in time a $4,000,000 plant in 
Longwood, and enable it to have a long lead 
over any other medical school in the country. 
President Eliot seems to be sure that the 
names of Morgan, Rockefeller and Hunting- 
ton will ever be cherished by the American 
people. 
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The Captivity and Release of Miss Stone 


Dr. House was born in Painesville, 0., in 
1845. In 1868 he graduated from Western R3- 
serve College, and in 1871 from Union Sem- 
inary. A year later he began his missionary 
work, and has been stationed at Eski Zagra, 
Samokov and Salonica, his present headquar- 
ters, since 184. 


I have been asked to teil the readers 
of The Congregationalist something about 
the experiences of Miss Stone during her 
captivity and the manner of her 
release. The public will soon have 
Miss Stone’s story told in her own 
words, and it is of thrilling inter- mae 
est. The story of the final stage 
of the negotiations for her re- 
lease, with which the writer was 
connected as a member of a com- 
mittee of which the other mem- 
bers were Mr. Peet and Mr.Gargi- 7 | 


ulo, is also a story which would i re 


read well in a romance, but it is 
perhaps too early now to give it 
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By Rev. J. H. House 

The explanation of these plausible re- 
ports seems to be that the brigands kept 
the captives hidden with a comparatively 
small guard, and sent out other bands 
into Bulgaria and elsewhere as blinds to 
prevent the discovery of the band with 
the ladies. The whole region for miles 
about the place where Miss Stone was 
captured is admirably suited to the wants 
of brigand bands or revolutionists. As 
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There is greater uncertainty in Ne HN. a eee ‘ 
our minds now than before their 
release as to where the captives ; : : 
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cumstantial information based 
upon reports given by secret 
emissaries as to where they had 
been. Our Vali here obtained in- 
formation from his subordinates 
and their agents showing that, 
after the first few days of their 
captivity, the ladies were taken 
over the border into Bulgaria, 
and had remained there ever 
since. Many of the places to 
which they were taken were mentioned, 
and even the hamlets and huts and mills 
where they were hidden. All this seemed 
plausible, confirmed as it was in some 
respects by what we heard from Bulga- 
rian friends. Having been once taken 
over the border, it seemed impossible for 
them to get back, as Ibrahim Pasha, the 
commander of this district, residing at 
Serres, reported that his cordon along 
the border was so strong that a bird could 
not fly over it nora 
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Turkish te'egram announcing capture of Miss Stone and Madame 


far as the eye can reach ranges of moun- 
tains rise one above another. And to us 
who know the extent of these mountain 
fastnesses it is no great discredit to the 
military commander of the district that 
he with all his forces should not have 
been able easily to discover bands of 
brigands hidden away in this region, es- 
pecially when such bands often have (as 
they may have had) accomplices in al- 
most every mountain village. 





hare get through it. 

The Bulgarian 
government, on the 
other hand, main- 
tained that the 
band with its cap- 
tives were in Tur- 
key, and had been 
all the time. My 
own experience in 
meeting the brig- 
ands, as I did sev- 
eral times on Turk- 
ish soil, and the 
entire want of 
knowledge on the 
part of the captives 
as to where they 
have been con- 
cealed, though they 
think it was in 
Macedonia, leaves 
this questéon more 
in the dark than 
ever. 





Protestast parsonage, Bansko, where Mr. Peet and Mr. Gargiulo were entertained. The ransum money was 
stored in their room—upper front corne? 


Tsilka 


It is a most remarkable thing, and one 
that stands alone, I think, in the history 
of brigandage, that two ladies, and one 
in the delicate condition in which Mrs. 
Tsilka was, should be carried off and 
held for 172 days and yet be returned 
alive, and in what might be called a fair 
state of health, bringing back with them 
a babe fifty days old at the time of tneir 
liberation. I have no doubt that the 
hardships endured by the captives 
was far beyond what most people 
imagine. Some of us who knew 
best what these sufferings must 
be, lived under a very dark cloud 
of sorrow all those 172 days. 


. ; : Can those who read these lines 


imagine how the writer of this 
felt when, under the heavy re- 
sponsibility of treating with the 
in a letter 

brought from Miss Stone by some 
Sy of her captors, among many 

* others, such words as these: “It 
has been very hard for us as for our 
captors that the time of our suf- 
ferings has been thus prolonged. 
Now Mrs. Tsilka and I pray you 
from the depths of our hearts to 
do all that is possible to finish 
the work of our freeing with as 
little delay as possible. For 132 
days we have been captives. Is 
not this enough?” 

I am only giving you the 
slightest glimpse into those let- 
ters, which were pathetic and 
heartmoving beyond description. 
How sorry I was that we were un- 
able to let them know the almost 
impossible problem that we were called 
upon to solve. Our difficulties were im- 
mense, but I can now only give the 
slightest hint of those terrible days. 
God grant that we may never have to 
pass through such days again! As far 
as our committee was concerned not one 
day was lost. All that we could do after 
the negotiations commenced to hasten 
on the end was done, up to the day when 
the glad news of their liberation came. 
And I am not 
among those who 
find it proper to 
criticise the earlier 
efforts of those who 
first treated with 
the brigands. I feel 
that the brigands 
were not then ready 
for acompromise in 
the matter of the 
sum asked for ran- 
som, and without 
the full amount of 
money in hand I 
doubt whether any 
one could have suc- 
ceeded at that time. 

I think that it 
was only recently 
that the band were 
convinced that 
they must take a 
smaller amount. 
Even in the negoti- 
ations which we 
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Street in Bansko. House marked with cross is the one where Mr. House stayed while conducting negotiations 
with the brigands 


were permitted to conduct to a success- 
ful issue the brigands made us terribly 
hard terms—terms that at times seemed 
impossible for us to fulfill—as to the man- 
ner of paying the ransom and the time 
of the delivery of the captives, and we 
seemed several times on the verge of fail- 
ure. To my mind it was only a kind 
Providence interfering at last at the right 
moment inour favor that enabled us to 
snatch victory out of the very lap of de- 
feat. I for one feel more like praising 
God for his wonderful intervention to 
save us at that critical moment, than 
like criticising the efforts of others or 
glorying in ourown. Few who were not 
in this work of treating with the band 
can ever realize the terrible extremes of 
hope and despair through which we passed 
and the strain of it all upon our nerves. 





Miss Stone Again in Her Home 


‘When Miss Ellen M. Stone, the heroine of 
the brigandage episode in Bulgaria, stepped 
off the Deutschland in Jersey City, last Thurs- 
day noon, with her brother, Charles M. Stone, 
who had gone down the harbor to meet her, 
the atmosphere of expectancy on the pier indi- 
cated that no ordinary voyager was at hand. 
Seldom, indeed, has an American woman re- 
turning to these shores been the object of so 


much interest and so warm a greeting. The 
group of reporters, the policemen, the custom 
house officials and even the stevedores were 
intent on one passenger only, while edging as 
close up to the gangway as they could get 
were three nieces and a nephew of Miss Stone 
and Secretaries Barton and Creegan of the 
American Board. The officials quickly con- 
cluded their examination of her luggage, and 
soon carriages were whirling the party to the 
Everett House, where they took luncheon. 
An afternoon train bore them to Boston, and 
the six hours en route were all too short for 
questions and answers relating to her recent 
thrilling experiences of life. At points where 
the train stopped the same recognition and 
greetings were accorded her with which she 
met in New York. The Irish switchman in 
New London called out to his mate, “Do you 
see that woman there in the window ? That 
is Helen Stone. I know her by her picture.” 

The greeting between Miss Stone and her 
kindred at Chelsea, particularly the first few 
moments with her aged mother, may better be 
imagined than described. Reporters were 
frequent visitors during Friday and Saturday 
at the Stone home. On Sunday Miss Stone 
repaired for absolute quiet te the suburban 
home of a relative. On Monday she spoke a 
few words at the Methodist Conference. The 
First Church, Chelsea, to which she belongs, 
is doing her honor this week, and on next 
Monday she will lecture in Tremont Temple, 
on Tuesday in Hartford, on Wednesday in 
Providence, on Friday in Worcester and on 
Saturday again in Boston. 












































Street in Bansko, near edge of town 


For Endeavorers 
PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 


Topic, April 27-May 3. Samue's Call. 1 
Sam. 3: 1-21. (Union meeting witn the Jun- 
lors.) 

A poem sometimes recited at Sunday school 
concerts begins substantially as follows: 
**God wants the boys, the healthy boys, the 
merry boys.” The one thing for us to learn 
in this story of Samuel is this truth—for I 
think that Samuel was a healthy, happy boy. 
In the preceding chapter it says that he grew 
in favor with the Lord as well as with men. 
Come to think of it, the Bible places a good 
deal of emphasis upon the usefulness of boys 
in carrying out God’s plans. I should like to 
see sometime a well-considered series of arti- 
eles on the boys of the Bible. Joseph, of 
course, would be treated at length and Sam- 
uel and the lad who furnished the Lord with 
the loaves and fishes, and, above all, Jesus 
himself, as we may conceive of him to have 
been in his boyhood days. I believe points 
of connection could be found between all 
these lads mentioned in the Bible and the 
active, joyous football-loving boy’s life of to- 
day. Itisagreat mistake to think because a 
boy figures in the Bible that he wasa “ goody- 
goody,” uninteresting kind of fellow. 





God has made mueh use of boys in times 
past. There was the children’s crusade, which 
enlisted the fairest youth of both sexes and 
sent them on a mission which, however fruit- 
less in its result, bore testimony to the respon- 
siveness of little hearts and wills to high 
ideals. The history of the city of Florence, 
in Italy, records a chapter in which the boys 
took a notable part in an endeaver to purify 
and ennoble municipal life. It is said that 
during one of those turbulent periods which 
have every now and then agitated France, a 
company of youth was formed who inscribed 
on their banner, “ Tyrants, look out, we are 
growing op.” 





No age duplicates the precise work of the 
preceding century and Christian boys today 
are not called upon to do precisely what they 
might have thought themselves summoned to 
in other times. But the world is far from 
being like God’s heaven and children as well as 
grown people have their share in overcoming 
evil and establishing good. Public service is 
mainly for mature persons, but a boy may 
prepare himself for it by being a little gentle- 
man in his own home, by cultivating a pure 
heart, by obeying his parents, by being brave 
and generous and unselfish in all his relations 
with the children in his neighborhood. Thus 
a lad may grow up in an atmosphere which he 
himself helps to create, of good will and high 
purpose. One of the men most prominent to- 
day as a New York reformer ascribes his 
interest in purer politics to the fact that he 
heard in childhood the welfare of his city dis- 
cussed frequently at his father’s table. 


As there is different work to do now from 
that to which Samuel was called, so God em- 
ploys different methods in summoning modern 
lads to their tasks. Little boys now should 
go to bed to sleep, not with the expectation of 
any vision in the nighttime, but in the day- 
time, like Samuel, they may be on the watch 
for God’s word to them, brought sometimes by 
the beggar who knocks at the door, often by 
the circumstances of life at school or on the 
playground, and most often, perhaps, by the 
instruction of parents and teachers. Happy 
the lad who is on such good terms with his 
father or his minister that he will go to them 
first of all to find help in understanding his 
own life and for direction as to how he may 
serve his Heavenly Father. 





Be thou the rainbow in the storms of life.— 
Byron. 
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The Home and Its Outlook 


The Heart’s Springtide 


BY MARTHA GILBERT DICKINSON 


The birds have come back to my heart, 
’Tis May! 

The crocus and hyacinth start— 
’Tis May! 

From a Springtide of dreams 

And a carol of streams, 

A song has shot high in my heart— 

’Tis May! 


The Winter is white on the bough— 
You say? 

And May but a mystery now 
You say? 

Nay, if lost in the blue 

They were singing to you— 

The bloom would lie white on the bough! 

Nay, nay— 


The thrilling of shivering wings 
Today! 

The greening and growing of things 
Today! 

The shining and flowing 

And sweeting and blowing— 

Would fill the air under your wings 

Today! 





The carelessness of 
some intelligent people 
in regard to postal regulations is surpris- 
ing. For instance, it would seem as 
though any one who sent letters to a for- 
eign country ought to know that a five- 
cent stamp will carry only half the weight 
that a two-cent stamp does here, and that 
if a letter goes with insufficient postage 
a double amount will have to be paid at the 
other end. Yet many a missionary (and 
foreign traveler as well) can testify that 
such over-weight letters are constantly 
received. Surely, too, every one ought to 
know that packages of books, magazines, 
merchandise, etc., must not contain writ- 
ing, yet good and intelligent people are 
constantly disregarding this law. This 
may arise from carelessness, or it may 
come from the feeling that such packages 
are never opened and that it is a small 
matter, anyway. In fact, packages are 
frequently examined in the post office 
and, when writing is discovered, the 
recipient is compelled to pay full letter 
postage, which amounts to a good deal on 
a heavy package. Within a few weeks 
four packages containing writing have 
come under our observation, and in three 
of these cases the post office had discov- 
ered the deceit and demanded extra post- 
age. This really amounts to imposing a 
fine upon an innocent person. 


Fining Our Friends 


Some one has said that 
‘“‘many of the problems 
of life are merely tired nerves,” and cer- 
tainly a wearied or diseased physical 
state always magnifies both the number 
and importance of questions requiring 
decision. It is never well to attempt to 
settle problems when we are nervously 
tired, for the time to decide puzzling mat- 
ters is not when we are worried or anx- 
ious. After a refreshing night’s rest or 


Making Decisions 


a morning of enjoyable outdoor exercise, 
we are better able to cope with them. 
Then we ought to consider first whether 
they are really important; and, if so, 
whether it is necessary for us to decide 


them. Half the things which worry us are 
not worthy of our serious attention, while 
half of the other half are matters which 
will be settled without our intervention. 
In regard to the few that remain let us 
inform ourselves to the best of our abil- 
ity, then make the decision and dismiss 
the matter from our minds. We have 
done our best; and if we have made a 
mistake, it is not to be mourned over, 
but thought of only as it may help in 
deciding more wisely another time. ‘“ Re- 
spect your decisions,” wrote a father to 
his son. ‘They represent your best 
judgment at the time. Even though 
they may prove to be unwise, you have no 
occasion to reproach yourself. Hence, 
I say, make your decisions and be done 
with them.” 





The Meditations of Nancy 
BY ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 


There were three distinct factors in the 
hayloft. One was a gray cat with three 
kittens, one was a speckled hen with nine 
eggs, and one was Nancy. These three 
factors had nothing whatever to do with 
each other. The first two, it is true, 
might have known the sympathy of a 
common aim, the concealment of off- 
spring; but cats and hens are seldom 
seen to affiliate. As for Nancy, feeling 
always a .vague protective instinct 
towards the young of every species, she 
guarded well the secret of the gray cat 
and the speckled hen ; but she sat apart 
from them. Her aim was very different. 
Her aim was Meditation. Oh, but that 
was a difficult, a grave and an awful 
thing ! 

The minister was responsible. He had 
preached on Meditation last Sunday, tak- 
ing for his text, ‘‘ Enter into thy colset,” 
and laying it down as a general rule that 
the world would be quieter, happier, 
stronger, if every one in it meditated for 
a certain length of time every day. 
Nancy looked up at him earnestly out of 
the depths of the family pew, and listened 
with all her heart. She loved and re- 
vered the minister. 

Meditation! She blushed to confess to 
herself that she had never deliberately 
meditated once in all her life. She had 
sat on stone walls, with her chin in her 
hand, and gazed out over the meadows 
till she lost herself in the silence; but 
that was not Meditation. No, Medita- 
tion was graver, sterner than this. Medi- 
tation was thinking ‘about one’s sins, and 
forming good resolutions, and, and— 
Nancy’s thoughts came to a standstill. 
There must be something more. Oh, 
repeating hymns, perhaps. ‘‘ By—cool— 
Siloam’s — shady—rill — how—fair—the— 
lily—grows—how—sweet — the—breath— 
beneath—the— hil!—of —Sharon’s—dewy 
—rose.” Yes, that was it. She knew 
how to meditate. 

The next morning she started in 
systematically. First she opened her 
closet door, and stood, with the knob in 
her hand, looking in upon the crowd of 
small dresses filling the walls, and the 
host of small, half-worn shoes, lopping 
against each other upon the floor. ‘The 


scene was not propitious. There was no 
place to sit down, except upon the band- 
box of her Sunday hat. Moreover, Nancy 
felt the presence of so many of the vani- 
ties of this life to be inappropriate to the 
gravity of her new undertaking. Then 
she thought of the linen-closet. That 
was big and orderly, and it had a window, - 
too, which might not come amiss in the 
learning of hymns, She took her Bible 
under one arm and her hymn-book under 
the other, and in a few moments she was 
locked in the linen-closet, 

She decided to open proceedings by 
thinking about her sins. That did all 
very well to say, but, to her shame and’, 
confusion, Nancy found that she could 
not immediately lay her finger upon a 
single sin to think about. What a 
dreadfully Pharisaical position! It em- 
barrassed her beyond words. She cast. 
about in her mind, and finally, to her 
relief, remembered that day before yester- 
day she had called Bridget a “mean old 
thing.” There, that was a sin beyond 
doubt. She settled down upon it with 
satisfaction, and thought: how wicked to 
lose one’s temper; how sinful to speak ill 
of Bridget; Bridget who was so kind, who 
made such delicious cookies, with sugar 
on them, and scalloped edges; Monday 
was not the day; no, Wednesday was the 
day for cookies; perhaps there were some 
left over, she must ask and see; if not 
cookies, doughnuts then; she wished she 
knew how to make doughnuts, she would 
have them every day; doughnuts—Nancy 
paused in horror. Where was her Medi- 
tation? She had started with sins, and 
now she was thinking of doughnuts. Oh, 
shameful and weak conclusion! 

Mortified through and through, afraid 
to leave her mind open to the temptations 
of evil while she thought of another sin, 
she shut her eyes tight and began to make 
good resolutions. She would not lie in 
bed any more in the morning after her 
mother called her. What a dream she 
had had that morning, all about—here, 
come back! Nancy caught her thought 
just in time and pinned it down reso- 
lutely. She was beginning to feel desper- 
ate. She had had no idea it would be so 
difficult, this .matter of Meditation. 
Why, it was an awful task. Breathlessly 
she turned to her Bible, and opened it at 
random. Surely this would help her. 

“These are the sons of Dan after their 
families,’ she read in a loud, clear voice, 
“of Shuham, the family of the Shuham- 
ites. These are the families of Dan after 
their families. All the families of the 
Shuhamites, according to those that were 
numbered of them, were three score and 
four thousand and four hundred.” 

‘Miss Nancy,” said Bridget’s voice at 
the door of the linen-closet, “let me 
in, darlin’. I want to get some clean 
towels.” 

“Of the children of Asher after their 
families,” continued Nancy, in despera- 
tion, “of Jimna”— 

Then she broke off. It was all too 
hopelessly dreadful, this thing they called 
Meditation. What did the minister 
mean? She had never felt less quiet and 
happy and good in her life. Unlocking 
the door, she dodged Bridget’s detaining, 
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caressing hand, and, running down stairs 
and out into the garden, she made straight 
for the barn and the hayloft. That was 
her place of refuge. Thither she repaired 
to solve all the problems of life. 

The cat and the hen received her with- 
, out any show of alarm. They were used 
to her frequent invasions. She climbed 
right up the steepest side of the hay and 
established herself at the top, directly 
under the roof, A slanting ray of dusty 
sunlight, dancing with many specks, fell 
through a chink beside her and made a 
long, narrow line of pure gold on the hay. 
The air was fragrant and dim. The 
silence of the hayloft was a bigger, more 
vital kind of silence than the dedd calm 
of the linencloset. It had a hundred 
unobtrusive noises in it. It made one 
forget one’s self, 

Nancy sunk her chin in her hand, and 
thought, humbly, that she had been too 
presuming. She had not known how to 
meditate. She must ask the minister 
about it. He would doubtless tell her 
how. For if the action was indeed so 
very good for the soul, one must go 
through with it, no matter how arid and 
difficult it might prove to be. Why med- 
itate? Nancy wondered. Well, it was 
probably to lift the mind nearer heaven. 
But after all, if that was its objeet— 
Nancy fell over backward on the hay, 
and gazed at the dusty rafters with wide, 
unseeing eyes. 

She saw the good God sitting on his 
great, white, shining throne. The throne 
was on top of a mountain, and the 
mountain was named Green Peak. Its 
earthly semblance rose across the mead- 
ows directly in front of Nancy’s house, 
but this was a glorified image. Up 
and down its sides went angels. They 
looked like the white mists which rise in 
the early morning. Sometimes they flew, 
in order to get up to God the quicker. 
Sometimes they furled their wings, and 
climbed for the pleasure of climbing. It 
was all so very lovely. Nancy sat at the 
foot of the mountain and pondered. But 
when the bell rang for dinner she came 
back to herself with a sigh. 

“I don’t know how to meditate,” she 
murmured, remembering the disappoint- 
ment of the morning, ‘‘I don’t know 
how to meditate.” 





Bags 
BY LILY RICE FOXCROFT 


Not silver-miounted chatelaine bags. 
Not even blue denim shoe-bags, feather- 
stitched in white. Just plain six-penny 
calico bags, with two seams, a hem and a 
draw-string, such as she can make a half 
dozen of in an hour, at her machine. In 
the spring the housewife’s fancy lightly 
turns to thoughts of such. 

They are so convenient for putting 
away the winter woolens. Even with the 
camphor-chest—that far ideal which few 
realize—it is not wise to put all the gar- 
ments in together, unwrapped, every one 
at the mercy of the moth eggs which the 
latest out may be harboring in some fold 
or seam, despite brushings and shakings. 
Each needs a separate wrapping, and the 
soft, pliable bag, with its string all ready 
to draw up and tie, is so much easier and 
pleasanter to manage than paper with its 
perverse habit of breaking out at corners 
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and splitting when twine is pulled tight 
across it. Then, too, the bag, if made 
long enough, allows everything of the 
coat sort to be hung up, not folded, on 
its usual wooden or steel “‘hanger,’’ the 
invaluable draw-string wound tight about 
the top and the hook left projecting. 

Blankets, too, or afghans, or rugs that 
are not needed in summer, are easily 
bundled into bags and piled away on 
shelves, or even on attic floors, when the 
capacity of the camphor-chest is ex- 
hausted. The muff, box and all, goes into 
a bag, with a few moth balls to keep it 
company, and is far more likely to be 
taken out again when a belated cold day 
calls for it than if it were pasted in under 
its cover. Indeed, the beauty of the Bag 
System—no one who follows it will ever 
begrudge it capitals—is that it is so easy 
to get at any “suspect” at any time, and 
make sure everything is all right. 

Labels, of course, are an essential fea- 
ture. One is rather proud of neat white 
strips marked with indelible ink—‘“‘ John’s 
Winter Overcoat,” ‘‘ Bits of Old Carpet,” 
and so on—each sewed to its own bag. 
But, on the whole, heavy pieces of brown 
paper, inscribed in pencil and pinned on 
with safety-pins, are more serviceable. 
There is an advantage, though, about 
having the bags not all of the same cal- 
ico, so that those oftenest needed will 
come to have an individuality and Donald 
and Dorothy find their coats, when they 
go for them in the fall, by the colors 
rather than the labels. 

For the summer trips, bags of cheap, 
thin material are often more desirable 
than the heavier, handsomer ones. A 
laundry bag large enough to serve a 
whole family for a week packs into a 
very small corner, and one may even in- 
dulge in a bag apiece, with an extra for 
collars and cuffs, and be rid of unpleasant 
accumulations about closets and drawers, 
Two or three of prettier pattern than the 
rest can be filled with hay from the gen- 
erous barn, and lo, the summer boarder 
has her hammock-pillow or her piazza- 
cushion ready to use the first morning, 
with ten minutes spent in oversewing 
the fourth side. One or two extra bags 
for the children to drag about and fill 
with all the jetsam and flotsam so dear 
to their hearts save pockets and are eas- 
ier packed than baskets. 

But the Bag reaches its acme of useful- 
ness, its climax of appreciation, when it 
serves to classify the family ‘“ pieces.” 
One sometimes hears people—very re- 
spectable people, one had thought them— 
speak of ‘the piece-bag.’”’ The piece 
bag! Having all the family pieces in one 
bag is not quite living all in one room, 
perhaps, but it points to a low state of 
civilization. (Of morals, too, one would 
think, if time and temper count for 
anything.) The complex modern exist- 
ence of which we hear so much demands 
at least six. Twelve are better. 





An English signal operator kept an ac- 
count of the various animals killed by 
the trains along the line where he was 
employed. His observation included 
three miles of track. He found cats, 
dogs, foxes, hares, rats, rabbits, a sheep, 
a cow, an adder, a hedgehog, a long-eared 
bat, hogs, rooks,. besides other more fa- 
miliar varieties of birds. 


[7h 
Closet and Altar 


FAITHFUL FRIENDSHIP 
A friend loveth at all times. 





To have loved once is to love God bet- 
ter for always. Is not human love the 
friend to whom God ever says, ‘“‘Go up 
higher” ?—U. A. Taylor. 





For I would not wish true friendship 
to depend on the movement of letters 
and compliments, which may be fictitious, 
but to flourish and be supported by fixing 
its roots deep in the heart, sincere and 
sacred in its commencement, to continue 
unsuspecting and blameless through |ife, 
less dependent for animation on letters 
than on a mutual lively remembrance of 
each other’s virtues.— John Milton. 





Learn that to love is the one way to know 
Or God or man: it is not love received 
That maketh man to know the inner life 
Of them that love him, his own love bestowed 
Shall do it. 
—Jean Ingelow. 





So long as one loves, one forgives.— 
La Rochefoucauld. 





A base friendship is of a narrowing and 
exclusive tendency, but a noble one is 
not exclusive; its very superfluity and 
dispersed love is the humanity which 
sweetens society.—H. D. Thoreau. 


I, being in the Bastile, said to Thee, O 
my God! if Thou art pleased to render me 
a spectacle to men and angels, Thy holy 
will be done. All that I ask is that Thou 
wilt be with and save those who love me, 
so that neither life nor death, neither 
principalities nor powers, may ever sepa- 
rate them from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus.— Madame Guyon. 





Neither shall I be anxious 
For the dear ones whom I love: 
From Thee they are never absent— 
Thou reachest them from above; 
And, Lord, I know they are dearer 
To Thee than they are to me, 
So I only ask Thee to take them 
And do as it pleases Thee. 
—Marianne Farningham. 





He that does a base thing in zeal for 
his friend burns the golden thread that 
ties their hearts together.—Jeremy Taylor. 





Father, whose purpose for the world 
included friendship, one with another 
and of all with Thee, O bless my 
friends this day in word and deed that 
they may serve Thee with good wilk 
and quiet faith. Let Thy presence be 
a common joy for them and me. Give 
us like thoughts of service and assur- 
ances of love to knit our souls into the 
unity of faith. Let not our fearts 
grow cold in absence or anxious over 
separate experiences and cares. For 
all are Thine, and Thow wilt crown 
the friendship Thou hast given with 
its appropriate satisfactions in Thine 
own good time. Make my life worthy 
of true love by shaping it into the 
fashion of Thy desire. And let Thy 
presence be a sabbath-rest and blessing 
to the souls of all true friends on earth. 
In the name of Ctrist. Amen. 
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The Bound Brook Freshet 


BY HORACE SEYMOUR KELLER 


In summer time Bound Brook was a 
little bit of a rivulet, singing and dancing 
through the meadows and pastures of 
Appleseed Farm. And when the days 
grew hot, and but little rain fell, it was 
nothing more than a dribbling, trickling 
thread of water; so small that Tiny Ted, 
the youngest chap on the farm—but four 
years of age—could step from one bank to 
the other in the widest part without wet- 
ting his toes. 

In the winter it was snow and ice 
bound, and its size could only be guessed 
at, though at intervals when the weather 
softened up a bit, or when a quick shower 
came, the brook flooded the pastures and 
meadows for acres, and when the cold 
snap followed upon the heels of the thaw 
there was a glorious skating-rink right at 
the door of Appleseed Farm. 

Then Tiny Ted was in the seventh 
heaven of a four-year-old’s bliss. The 
others had to drag him about, while he 
sat cozily ensconced in the box fixed to 
the sled. Once in a while, to add zest to 
the fun, they would dump him into a 
nice, soft snowbank and skate away 
about the pond, dragging the empty sled 
behind. And Tiny Ted would crawl out 
of the snowbank, and clap his baby 
hands together, and jump up and down 
and make a great fuss until the sled 
would whirl near and the boys would cry : 
** All aboard for Appleseed Farm.” Then 
Ted would tumble in and the fun would 
begin anew. 

Just before Bound Brook took its five- 
foot leap over the rocky ledge near the 
henhouse yard, a big butternut tree 
grew outin an incline from the hill. It 
was the handiest butternut tree on the 
farm, and it required no climbing to get 
the nuts—when they were there. You 
only had to reach up and pick them from 
the drooping limbs, or you could walk 
right out from the trunk and gather all 
the nuts you wanted. The tree when 
young had been washed by a freshet from 
the top of the hill and had found secure 
lodging near the henhouse close to the 
brook’s fall. 

When the snow melted early in the 
spring, and the five-foot fall of Bound 
Brook turned into a cataract of dark, 
muddy water, the. hired man, Bill, who 
had been op Appleseed Farm since a boy, 
said to the boys: 

‘The old butternut is holding back the 
stream in pretty good style. My! but if 
that tree should give out there would be 
no saving the henhouse,”’ 

The boys only laughed, and told him 
that the old butternut had gone through 
many a freshet. They were not con- 
cerned at all; at least none but Tiny 
Ted. 

“ Billy—would the banty chickens go 
down if the tree went ?”’ 

“Go? of course, nothing would save 
the henhouse and all in it if the old 
butternut should give ’way.” 

“But I love my banty chickens’’— 

“Well, they’d go sailing just the same 
if the butternut should lose its grip.” 

When Tiny Ted started to go to bed he 
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stopped, as usual, to kiss his father good- 
night, and whispered, softly, so that the 
boys and Billy could not hear: 

**T got a secret I want to tell you, papa, 
in the hall.” 

Ted’s father was one of the best-na- 
tured men in the world, and he loved the 
baby of Appleseed Farm dearly, so he 
went into the hall with the little fellow. 
Ted pulled his father’s head down and 
said, in a pleading tone : 

‘Please bring the poor little banty 
chickens in, papa. They can’t swim, and 
you know if the old butternut goes ’”’— 

‘Dear little Ted! The butternut will 
never go. Itcan’t. It’s like a rock.” 

‘But I can’t go to bed and sleep if my 
banty chickens are in the henhouse.” 

‘** Well, go upstairs, sweetheart. Mamma 
is waiting to undress you.”’ 

** And my banties, papa?”’ 

“Shall sleep under your bed tonight, 
just to please you,” came the kind voice. 

The next morning, bright and early, 
the old butternut, undermined inch by 
inch by the water, tumbled with a crash 
from the side-hill and swept the hen- 
house from its base. The cackling and 
the disturbance that followed can easily 
be imagined, as the poor feathered crea- 
tures went sailing down stream. The 
boys in a boat caught up with the hen- 
house just as it sailed out upon the pas- 
ture flats, where the water spread out 
like a lake. All hands joined in to help, 
and in a short time every hen and rooster 
was accounted for but Tiny Ted’s pet 
banties. 

“Too bad! Poor little Ted! And the 
poor little chicks!”” was the wail of the 
boys as they and Billy came in with drip- 
ping clothes. 

‘We saved every hen and rooster and 
—six eggs, too. But Ted’s banties are 
gone. Too bad!” 

**Here are the banties!”’ cried Ted, as 
he lugged a basket through the hall door- 
way. 

“Where did they come from?” 

“From under my bed,” joyously ex- 
claimed Ted, his cheeks glowing and eyes 
snapping. 

The freshet did but slight damage—the 
worst of all was the loss of the old butter- 
nut tree. But Ted saved his banties. 





“March Straight Up to It” 


BY CHARLES WELSH 


I wonder if there are many boys who 
were born to such a heritage of fear as I 
was. I donot mean fear in the sense of 
lack of physical courage, but a fear of 
nameless unknown things—a dread of 
the dark, a feeling that something awe- 
ful will start out upon you from behind 
some door, or out of some corner, or that 
a clammy hand will grasp your legs as 
you run up stairs in the dark. 

If any such read this, they will be glad 
to know how I was cured, and the story 
I have to tell will show also the power 
and influence of a piece of poetry and the 
value of storing the mind with the right 
kind of reading. 

It was my mother who helped me. 
Two of the earliest pieces of poetry she 
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set me to learn by heart were the story 
of The Fakenham Ghost and The Story 
of the Sign Post, and the conquest of my 
fear began in this way: I was between 
nine and ten years old; it was Sunday 
afternoon; I had been sent on a long 
journey from one country village to an-. 
other in a solitary part of the lovely 
County of Kent, England. My errand 
was to carry some comforts to a sick 
friend of my parents. 

It was a beautiful day, but its beauty 
was eclipsed for me by the knowledge 
that I could not get home before dark, 
and parts of that lonely road in the gloam- 
ing, even with some one with me, were 
full of terrors. To travel it in the dark, 
and alone, filled me with a nameless, 
haunting fear of something unknown. 

When the day was just declining I 
started on myreturn journey. The night 
fell before I reached that part of the road 
which I most dreaded. It ran for about 
two miles between a sandbank on one 
side and one of those high hedges, so char- 
acteristic of Kentish scenery, on the 
other. Out of this hedge grew great 
gnarled and knotted oaks. In the dark- 
ness these took all sorts of shapes to my 
excited imagination, and, like Henry in 
the poem of The Sign Post: 

Again in thickest darkness plung’d 
I groped my way to find, 

And now I thought I spied beyond 
A form of horrid kind. 


In deadly white it upward rose, 
Of cloak and mantle bare, 

And held its naked arms across 
To catch me by the hair. 

But I remembered the rest of the poem. 

I recalled that Harry, 
Calling all his courage up, 
. Straight to the goblin went, 
And eager through the dismal gloom, 
His piercing eyes he bent. 

I remembered also the lesson which he 
learned when he found that what he 
feared was nothing but a sign post after 
all. 

And well, thought he, one thing I’ve 
learned, 
Nor soon shall I forget, 
Whatever frightens me again, 
To march straight up to it. 

I followed the example of the hero of 
the little poem, and then and there began 
a struggle which ended in partial victory, 
for, of course, my fears did not vanish 
forever at once. 

But I had learned another lesson from 
the story of Henry, and from many sub- 
sequent experiences, which has stood me 
in good stead for many long years, and 
that is, never to shirk a difficulty, but 
always to “March straight up to it.” 
Often one sees trouble ahead, feels he is 
in a tight place, and is tempted to get 
around it rather than to face it, thus 
making the difficulty all the greater in 
the end. How much smaller the trouble 
grows the nearer you approach it, and 
how much more easily it is overcome if 
you “ March straight up to it!” 





I had long thought that the way to 
make indifferent things bad was for 
good people not to do them.—George 
Macdonald. 
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THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S LETTERS 


T 


HERE are a great many of 
them, and they are written 
in all sorts of ways and 
en all sorts of subjects— 
that children would natu- 
rally write about. What 
to do with them all is often 
my 7. Many of them I 
answer—always, when 
General Washington 
comes with them and I 
know where to send the 
@ answer. Of course they 
cannot all be printed in full, even though 
children say they ‘“‘expect to see this 
in the next Congregationalist,” forgetting 
that I have to send D. F. the letters in 
“copy” (as he calls it) two weeks before 
you see them in the paper. 

While I was writing the above lines 
three little children bounced into my li- 
brary, wearing red caps, eating greening 
apples and full of fan and ???. ‘ What 
is that picture?”’ ‘‘ Who shot that ani- 
mal on top of the desk” (the cabinet) ? 
They saw the letters on my table, espe- 
cially a little girl’s printed in capitals on 
blue note paper. I read them several, 
and they laughed heartily. I will mark 
those letters to be printed ; if the grown- 
ups do not like them, they can read the 
Old Folks’ column! 

I like to see children have some imagi 
nation ; one little fellow who often writes 
me (on asmall typewriter) always seems 
to be imagining something in his letters 
and in his play, for instance: 


Dear Mr. Martin: I send out tickets to 
thank people when they give me anything. 
T send you one of them to thank you [and so 
forth}. 

I will give you a money order. It is nota 
real money order, but it is a play money order. 

I’ll send you a sample picture of a big and 
beautiful picture that I have painted. If you 
like it, send it back and I will give you a real 
one. 

I play I am a good boy. I play I ama big 
man 55 years old. [am a big boy 7 years old. 

I play I am the Dorchester Bank Co., No. 
67. Next year I will be No. 68, and the year 
after that I will be 69. Yours very truly, 
Tue New DorcuesterR BANK Co., No. 67. 

New Dorchester, Mass. 


Such a boy will be likely to be in real- 


ity what he is in imagination; he will . 


learn to write letters properly and to pay 
his debts, both of courtesy and of money; 


» he will grow up as a good boy, and he will 


get promoted in his studies and in busi- 
ness. Any danger in ‘‘ making believe’”’ 
is met by simply understanding that it 
is ‘‘ play,” and not reality. One lady of 
my acquaintance asks the children, when 
their story seems somewhat extravagant, 
“Is this fiction or fact?” And they 
generally reply, frankly, ‘‘It is fiction.” 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can I join the Corner? 
I am collecting postage stamps and would 
like addresses of those collecting. I inclose 
George Washington. I have1,300 stamps now. 
We live near the Providence River, where we 
can see the boats go up and down. Roger 
Williams Park is a little way in one direction, 
and a bathing beach in another. There is 
fine skating there in the winter. I am eleven 
years old. 

Providence, R. I. 


The next writer did not need to go to 


THEODORE F. 


Providence River or even to Chequawket 
Beach to get a bath! 


Dear Mr. Martin: ... We have had nice 
times skating on a cranberry bog this win- 
ter. The water is quite deep on the bog now. 
Last week I took an unexpected bath in it. 
Erie and I were hunting for his knife which 
had fallen into the water. The fence which 
we were leaning on gave way, and we both 
went into the water. Papa helped us out, 
but the knife has not yet been found. The 
arbutus will soon be blossomed. We hope to 
see you in Cape Cod this summer. 

Centerville, Mass. Rutu W. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am a little girl nine 
years old, and I am collecting autographs of 
eminent people. I thought that perhaps you 
would send me yours. I have been collecting 
about a year. 

Newtonville, Mass. MARTHA S. 


Of course I complied with that request! 
Children in Vermont, Connecticut and 
California sent letters about ‘‘Sunday 
Afternoon,” which were too late for our 
use. One of them added: 

... Our pastor has formed a class which 


meets every month. My brother and sister 
and I have joined it. 


THE LITTLE CHILDREN’S SAYINGS 


I have several of them in my drawer, 
sent by appreciative mammas and aunt- 
ies, and this is a good place to print some 
of them. Asa matter of fact these will, 
I know, interest the Old Folks more than 
the ones who say them! They are not all 
from Connecticut, but most of them are: 

Pilgrim’s Progress is very realistic to Belle. 
As she was vaccinating her dolly the other 
day she said, ‘‘ Now don’t be like Miss Much 
Afraid; be brave like Christian.” 


Edith was a bright little girl who liked to 
join in the conversation of her elders. One 
day when her papa and auntie were talking 
about the ceremonies at the Roman Catholic 
church, Edith spoke up, “Yes, papa, they 
burn insects there, but how do they catch so 
many?” 





The minister’s family were enjoying the 
eager gyrations of the family cat over its un- 
familiar treat of catnip, and a neighbor had 
been quoted as wishing there were some dog- 
nip for her sick dog, when Robert, the ten- 
year-old, whose recent school work bad in- 
cluded Longfellow’s parson in *‘The Village 
Blacksmith,” broke out with, ‘“ Papa, I think 
parsnips must be for sick ministers! "’ 





This boy ought to be second cousin to 
the New Dorchester Bank Co.: 


From the days when the boy began to talk 
every one had been named according to some 
association—Mr. Christmas-Tree Wood ( who 
always got the tree for the church), Mr. Milk- 
can (the milkman), Miss Kitten (the young 
lady who took violin lessons, because the kit- 
ten was tried and found to produce sounds 
by handling!), Mrs. Confectionery (who gave 
him candy), Mrs. Hat (for similar reason), 
Miss Pretty Little Sister, ete. 


One night H. added to his usual prayer, 
* And, dear Lord, take care of my hurt finger.’”’ 
When he arose from his knees he remarked, 
in an explanatory tone, “You know, mamma, 
the Lord loves to cure hurtnesses.”’ 





One boy, jumping and running, called out 
to his mamma, “‘ Why don’t you jumpasIdo?”’ 
“Tam too old, dear.” ‘Well, did you use to 
do it when you were new ?” 





One day something went wrong with little 
Chester, and he was having a good cry. Di- 
verted for a minute, he wished to finish the 
cry, but could not think what it was about. 
Starting to come into the house, he was asked, 
“Where are you going, Chester?” ‘I’m dust 
dé-ing toask mamma what I am crying for.” 


For the Old Folks . 
‘ALFRED AND THE CAKES” 


Some months ago there was an earnest 
request in this column for a book, remem- 
bered to have been in the old “district 
school library ”’ (a very successful attempt 
of the Massachusetts Board of Educa- 
tion to place good readmg in every dis- 
trict school in the state), which contained 
the story, in dialogue form, of Alfred the 
Great and the burnt cakes. Among the 
answers was this: 


That dialogue was the last piece in ‘ Lov- 
ell’s Young Speaker,” a book that I used to 
read in the late forties and early fifties. 

Windham, Ct. H. R. W. 


I have not been able to find this book 
in public libraries or antiquarian shops. 
But, curiously enough, while stopping 
one rainy day a moment before a case of 
old books, outside of a Cornhill bookstore, 
to look for the Speaker (but in vain), I 
was attracted by a book in red and gilded 
covers, took it down, and opened to— 
the very piece, ‘‘ Alfred, a Drama’’! It 
proved to be ‘‘ Evenings at Home, or the 
Juvenile Budget Opened, by Dr. Aiken 
and Mrs. Barbauld,” republished by the 
Harpers from the London edition. The 
“drama” had four characters, Alfred, 
Gubba, a farmer, Gandelin, his wife, and 
Ella, the king’s officer. I sent the book 
to the querist, and she replied: 


... It is the very same book that was in 
our school. I can repeat nearly all the drama. 
During the winter months there was no out- 
ing for us except the “singing school,” and a 
“speaking school” was started. In this 
drama I took the part of Gandelin and my 
brother was Alfred. The books were left at 
my father’s house, as he was the “‘ Prudential 
Committee.” I remember I read all the Rollo 
books and Lucy books. I do not know where 
the library disappeared. 


Amesbury, Maas. M. E. M. 


A lady in Hanson, Mass., remembers 
well this old district library, including 
Abbott’s histories, especially that of the 
Empress Josephine. I have no doubt 
other O. F.’s will recall ‘‘ Evenings at 
Home,” a unique feature of which is that 
the numerous illustrations in it all have 
the same picturesque border, showing a 
man riding a horse and leading another 
through a river. 


“HOW CYRUS LAID THE CABLE” 


Dear Mr. Martin: Can you tell me where 
I can find a piece of poetry entitled “ How 
Cyrus laid the cable”? It was in a reading- 
book some thirty years ago, which contained 
other interesting pieces 1 would like to see. 
It seems to me it was No. 3 or No. 4 of a series, 
perhaps the ‘“‘ Union” or “ National.” 

Union Falls, N. Y. > 


Who knows abort “Cyrus” (W. Field) 
and the Atlantic Cable? Our Corner 
boys ought to read how “Guglielmo” 
(Marconi) established his wireless com- 
munication between Newfoundland and 
Cornwall in the interesting articles in 
McClure’s and the Century, respectively, 
for February and March. This enter- 
prise of sending messages for thousands 
of miles through the air is far more 
wonderful than the laying a cable on the 
ocean bed in 1866, and they ought to fol- 


low it carefully. Ww Y BS 
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The Leopard’s Spots * 


This is not only a story of considerable 
power and high occasional charm, but 
also an articulate voice of those white 
men of the Southern States who have 
determined that the Negro shall so far 
as possible be eliminated from the future 
of their life. Never was a higher com- 
pliment paid by one author to another 
than Mr. Dixon pays to Harriet Beecher 
Stowe in accepting her characters and at- 
tempting to make his book the comple- 
ment and counterblast to her epoch-mak- 
ing story of half a century ago. The re- 
vival of Legree to serve on the other 
side of the question as villain-representa- 
tive of the new Moloch of Negro domi- 
nation and plutocratic cruelty speaks 
volumes for the vitality of the impression 
made by Uncle Tom's Cabin, though it 
hardly adds to the force of the plea which 
the author of this new appeal to the 
judgment of America has made. 

The story begins with the surrender of 
Lee; it comes down quite to our own 
times. Its scene and characters are of 
North Carolina, though there is an inter- 
lude of life in Boston, sketched with fine 
appreciation of the best traits of that 
ounce Puritan city. The social terror of 
the reconstruction time, the political lifé 
of a typical Southern neighborhood, the 
home life of leaders in church and state 
appear. The Baptist minister is delight- 
fully drawn, the hero wins our respect 
even when we are not prepared to accept 
his political and social conclusions, and 
the heroine is charming. And, though 
the book leaves us face to face with a 
terrible unsolved social problem, it brings 
its chief characters to genuine and de- 
served happiness at last. 

The social thesis of the book may be 
expressed in its two often reiterated 
statements that the South cannot exist 
as half white and half mulatto, but must 
be either one or the other; and that the 
Negro has ceased to be the ward of the 
nation, and must shift for himself, sur- 
viving or perishing according to his in- 
herent strength or weakness and capac- 
ity of moral growth. But the latter 
statement is continually qualified or 
nullified by the opinion that there is no 
room in the white man’s South for the 
Negro in any capacity. He cannot be 
educated, because that leads straight to 
social equality, which is the one un- 
thinkable thing. He cannot be taught to 
be successful in business or even farm- 
ing, because these lead also to his perma- 
nence and ultimate secial claim, and so 
to civil war. In plain statement, which 
the author leads up to but never fully 
expresses, the logical outcome of the 
problem is the removal of the black man 
from America. 

There is astonishingly little bitterness in 
the book. The good will of the North is 
everywhere acknowledged ; Lincoln and 
Grant are spoken of in terms which warm 
the patriotic heart. As a picture, careful 
but emphatic, of the deliberate opinion of 
the majority of the present ruling section 
of the South, the book will repay careful 
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reading. It can never produce the popular 
effect of the greater book with which it 
deliberately measures itself, because it ap- 
peals fora policy of self-assertion, neces- 
sary, according to the author’s conviction, 
but neither stirring the conscience witha 
fundamental moral principal, nor free 
from a necessity of injustice to millions 
of Americans here by no fault or wish of 
their own. That the man with African 
blood in his veins has ceased in any 
special sense to be the ward of the nation 
with a special claim to favored treatment, 
we are ready to agree. He must work 
out his own salvation with such wise or 
unwise help as his friends can give, and 
with the terrible handicap of race preju- 
dice in South and North to which this 
book bears only too clear a witness. The 
social gulf can never, perhaps, be bridged 
in English-speaking America as it is 
bridged in the most cultivated nationali- 
ties of Europe and the republics to the 
south. But that every real advance of 
the Negro must result in civil war seems 
to us a monstrous assertion, contradicted 
by recent experience in the South, as well 
as by the social tendencies of the age, 
which grow steadily more cosmopolitan 
and steadily more impartial in their 
power. 

To get both sides of this great social 
question, as must be the desire of every 
right-thinking American, this book should 
be read as an ex parte statement in con- 
nection with the picture of the relations 
of the two races, also ex parte, by Mr. 
Chesnutt in his book, The Marrow of 
Tradition, reviewed in our columns not 
long ago. 


The Philosophy of Conduct * 


Professor Ladd defines ethics as the 
science of the conduct of human beings 
in social relations in accordance with a 
rational ideal. Since ethics is the science 
of human beings, psychological study is 
necessary. Most of our difficulties in 
ethics and other sciences come from our 
ignorance of the deliverances of the total 
self, or from a schismatic psychology 
which the author styles the original her- 
esy. Man is endowed for the moral life. 
He has the capacity for freedom. Free- 
dom, however, is an achievement. It is 
the result of a right life. The self is 
social and finds its life in human re- 
lations. 

The second part of the work treats of 
the virtuous life. The virtues are the 
activities of the self ; they are the right 
habits of the soul. They are not separate 
from one another, for the whole self acts 
in each virtue. The unity of virtue is 
found in the unity of the self. 

The third part discusses the nature of 
the right from the philosophical point of 
view. The problems which ethics raises 
only metaphysics can solve. The diver- 
gent claims of the moral life call for 
some ultimate reconciliation and ex- 
planation. We seek this explanation in 
metaphysics. The approach to the meta- 
physical solution is by the pathway of ex- 
perience. The science of conduct leads 
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to the metaphysics of ethics. We want 
to know the place of morally endowed 
persons in the universe, the source and 
the sanction of the moral ideal, and the 
goal of the historic process. Metaphysics 
finds these in the nature of God. The 
kingdom of God is the final end of hu- 
man beings in social relations. 

The book is, on the whole, in line with 
the best idealistic treatment of ethics. 
Some of the noteworthy features of the 
volume are its emphasis on the necessity 
of a deeper psychological study, the place 
of time, consciousness in forming an 
ideal, the conception of development, the 
social nature of the moral ideal, the ne- 
cessity of finding the ultimate ground of 
ethics in the world and God; the criticism 
of biological concepts in ethics, the com- 
mercial spirit of the day and the lack of 
high idealism in Christian society, and 
the earnest insistence on moral treatment 
of the lower races. 

The book is inadequate at the point 
where we expected it to be most com- 
plete. It isa pity that the philosophical 
work which so much needs to be done at 
present—and this the author himself recog- 
nizes—should have the least space in this 
large volume. A book on the philosophy 
of conduct should treat more of philoso- 
phy, if not less of conduct. There is a 
serious defect in the method of the book. 
The author sees the main road and the 
goal to which it leads, but he also sees 
every cross-road, by-path, race.course and 
rabbit-track, and insists upon following 
all these before he reaches the end. He 
would find more readers if his work wee 
not almost interminable. Nevertheless, 
the man of patience and perseverance 
will be rewarded if he reads the book 
through. 


The New Books 
RELIGION 
The Gospel of site Kingdom and the Gospel 
of the Chur ch, Wit liam B. San D. D. 


pp. 218. Thomas Whittaker $1.00. 
This sympathetic and optimistic survey of 
modern problems by Dr. Brown in his eighty- 
sixth year is a notable personal achievement. 
The book shows that the apostles substituted 
the church for the kingdom in idea and in 
fact, and vigorously appeals for a return to 
the lost conception of Christ. The view of 
the kingdom as the advance of civilization 
under the laws of evolution is distinctly cos- 
mological. In this interpretation, however, 
besides misconceiving the process of evolu- 
tion, Dr. Brown has the common experience 
of those who venture the extra hazardous risk 
of transferring natural law to the spiritual 
world. 

The Holy Bible, newly edited by the Ameri- 

can Revision Committee. India paper edition- 

Thomas Nelson & Sons. -00. 
This latest edition of the American Standard 
Revised Bible leaves nothing further to be de- 
sired in mechanical work. The publishers 
have produced a marvel of beauty, conven- 
ience and durability. 

A Study of Terence. a Bishop paar 8. 

Rulison. pp. 137. George Jacobs 
These Baldwin lectures, delivered at aon Ar- 
bor in 1895, aim to answer the “ Gospel of the 
Synthetic Philosophy.” Spencer’s claim, that 
the variability of conscience as seen in his- 
tory proves that it is developed by means of 
natural selection, is due to his confounding 
conscience with judgment. The will is af- 
fected not only by conscience, but by the 
judgment, and this in turn is affected by edu- 
cation. Therefore, the authority of the church 
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must be maintained until higher mental capac- 
ity elevates the individual judgment. The 
R man Catholic Church has a mission to “ be- 
lated consciences ” until they learn the lesson 
of self-direction. 


The © Pooks af Ezra, Hobpmiah and Esther, 


edited b iison Har . Dd, 118. The 
Jo e Books, e& ted by Rey. Canon Ben- 
ham, D. dD pp. 168, 4 B. Lippincott Co. Each 


60 cents net. 

These two volumes of the Temple Bible 
have the characteristics of those which have 
preceded them in this series. The essay in 
the first volume by Rev. Dr. J. Wilson Harper 
defends the historicity of these books of the 
Old Testament. The essay on the writings of 
John, by Rev. Canon Benham, D. D., of Lon- 
don raises no questions as totheir authorship, 
but interprets and summarizes their meaning. 
Neither of these introductions fulfills the 
promise of the prospectus of the series. 


OTHER LANDS AND RACES 


Wales, by. Owen M. pewarts. pp. 421. G. P. 


Putuam’s Sons. $1.2 
Wales is as little sadinsbiod outside of its 
own boundaries as any country in Europe. 
Nor are the elements of romance and of pas- 
sionate patriotism more potent among any 
living people than among the Welsh. Mr. 
Edwards has written the story of his nation 
with a Welshman’s sympathy. The first race, 
the Ib-rian, he says, is still the chief element. 
He holds to the faith of the old Welshman of 
Peneader, who said to King Henry II., “‘ Nor 
do I think that any other nation than that of 
Wales, nor any other tongue shall in the day 
of severe searching before the Supreme Judge 
answer for this corner of the earth.” The 
visitor to Wales usually finds the country and 
people more interesting than he anticipated. 
The satisfaction of his visit will be increased 
by taking this book with him in his journey. 
it is generously illustrated, many castles es- 
pecially being reproduced from drawings and 
photographs, 

Russ an_ Political Lgeetutions, by Maxime 

pp . 


Kovalevsky. University of Chicago 
Press. $1.60 ae. 


It is singuiar that this type of book has been 
so long delayed. The well-known work by 
Mackenzie Wallace and the translation of the 
equally valuable French treatise by M. Ana- 
tole Leroy--aulieu have been the only trust- 
worthy svurves of information. Now, on a 
sma ler scale, but of the same general order 
as Mr. Bryve’s American Commonwealth, 
comes the key to many puzzles. No one who 
would comprehend the Russia of today and 
the great future toward which it moves can 
afford to neglect it. The author has insight, 
frankness and power, and the book deserves 
far mo'e space than can here be given. 


The Hi Caste Hindu Woman, by Pandita 
Ramabai Sarasvati. pp. 142. Fleming H. Re- 
vellCo. 75 cents net. 


A new edition of a powerful picture of the 
degraded condition of women in India, anda 
pathetic appeal for them, by one who has 
done great service for her sex and people. 

The Jew as a Patriot, by Madison C. Peters. 

pp. 236. Baker & Taylor Co. $1.00. 
A study of services rendered by Jews to their 
native lands in all parts of the world. The 
assertion being often made that the Jew is 
an undesirable citizen, because he is not pa- 
triotic, Dr. Peters clearly proves that the gibe, 
recently repeated by men like Goldwin Smith 
and Mark Twain, is not true. Certainly the 
instances of patriotic service rendered by 
Jews to our own country are sufficient to 
make us hesitate before making uncompli- 
mentary generalizations. 


FICTION 


The Dark o’ the Moon, by 8. K. Crockett. pp. 
454. Harper & Bros. $1.50. 


This sequel to The Raiders, by S. R. Crockett, 
scarcely fulfills the promise of its predecessor. 
It is a gory and sensational tale, in which 
gypsies, a ‘‘Murder Hole,” abductions, fights 
between “Levellers” and English soldiery, 
with intermittent love-making to fill the pauses, 
make the warp and woof of the narrative. 
The Raiders was full of fresh, free life and 
the sense of reality; this story has neither. 


The Thrall of Leif she J —— oy Ott e A. 
_ pp. 354, » Me cClurg & Co. 


This charming romance seems to crystallize 
the dim legends concerning Leif Ericsson and 
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make him, his shipmates and their three land- 
ings on the Canadian and New England shores 
realtous. There is a pretty love story woven 
into the history, and the study of manners 
and ideas in the tenth century is careful and 
vivid. A fine feature of the book is its col- 
ored illustrations and graceful initial letters. 

ME Foushethe, by Charles Theogare Murray. 

98. J.B. Lippincott Co, $1.5 

A Sosy tale of a young girl of Paris slums 
who graduates into the Quartier Latin as a 
police spy. Her tastes are lively rather than 
vicious, and she has some surprising adven- 
tures. Despite a certain interest in the story 
and the characteristics of the heroine, the 
book is hardly worth reading. 

Rockhaven, by Chasies Clark Munn. pp. 384, 

Lee & Shepard. $1.5 
This not peressiting tale relates to the pur- 
chase of a rocky island on the New England 
coast for quarrying purposes by an ingenious 
speculator, who makes a stock company of it, 
booms and floats a lot of worthless shares, 
only to be caught and defeated in the end by 
a subordinate cleverer than himself. 

Lepidus the Centurion, by Edwin Lester Ar- 

nold. pp.306. T. Y. Crowell & Co. §1.50. 
Has a plot decidedly imaginative and original, 
full of dramatic possibilities, and with an ar- 
gument capable of giving rise to much discus- 
sion, yet the author is hardly equal to the 
task of clothing this framework ina suitable 
garb. He handles well the picture of the 
young Roman, suddenly transplanted from 
the time of antiquity into the midst of a 
modern English house party, but a master 
hand is needed to dea! with the question of the 
passing of a soul from one earthly body to 
another. 


In White and Black, by ™ 
357. Saalfield Pub. Co. $1.5 


The Man Without a pe by Edward 

Everett Hale. pp. 97. Outlook Co. $1.00 net. 
A beautiful “ Birthday Edition” of Dr. Hale's 
most famous book, with his portrait as frontis- 
piece. Has broad margins and exceptionally 
clear type. 


Pinson. pp. 


EDUCATION 


The Art of Teaching, by Emerson E. White 
LL. D. pp. 821. Amertean Book Co. $1.00, 


Presents a method of teaching based at once 
upon fundamental principles and the best 
practical experience. Theauthor begins with 
this definition: ‘‘ Teaching is the occasioning 
of those activities in the learner that result 
in knowledge, power and skill” ; and through- 
out the book holds as vital the following 
truths: “Whatever knowledge is taught 
should be so tauzht that the act of acquiring 
it shall be of greater worth than the knowl- 
edge acquired”; “‘ Skill is trained by practice 
under the instruction and guidance of clear 
ideals.” With these as foundation, the later 
chapters outline methods of instruction, drills, 
tests, examinations and promotions, especially 
as applied to reading, arithmetic and geogra- 
phy. No true teacher can fail of being in- 
spired by this work to loftier ideals and more 
careful preparation. 

The Training of Toaghers and on ot 


ede me y P, . Laurie, LL. D. 
Macmillan Co. $1. 


It is difficult to pr any reason for the re- 
publication of lectures, first published twenty 
or more years ago and so antiquated that even 
the author is forced to use copious foot-notes, 
acknowledging the fact that in many instances 
the measures he so strongly urges have now 
become well established in our systems of ed- 
ucation. The style is clear and concise, and 
without doubt, when delivered, these lectures 
were powerful and effective in hastening the 
great progress in our schools and colleges. 

Drittnee een 4," otek R. G. Leavitt. pp. 
Designed for laboratory and Sele work 
in high schools, having been prepared at the 
request of Harvard Botanical Department. 
The arrangement follows Gray’s but more at- 
tention is given to the life and relationships 
of plants, as contrasted with mere form. 
There are several hundred careful drawings. 


The Key to Expression, by Francis J. and 
hg 7 . Brown. pp. 311. Gospel Advocate 
ub. Co. 


That a reader must by some means think the 
thoughts of the one he would interpret is the 
basic principle of this treatise. Helpful sug- 
gestions are given for the realization of this 
lofty conception of good reading. 
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Latin Composition, by Agee Gols Mellick. pp. 
49. Amerioan Book Co. 40 cents. 


The mastery of these twenty-five lessons will 
enable the learner to use easily the construc. 
tions peculiar to Cesar. The vocabularies, 
systematically arranged, are an excellent fea- 
ture. 


Elements and Notation of Music, by James 
M. McLaughlin, pp. 123. Ginn & Co. 56 cents. 
Well adapted for use in dary school 





Presents in a clear, forceful manner both the 
practical and theoretical knowledge necessary 
for the elementary study of the art of music. 
Zriny, by Kérner, edited by Franklin J. Holz- 
vee * Ph. D. pp. 126. D.C. Heath & Co. 36 
cents. 
The text of Kérner’s tragedy, introduced by a 
full historical and biographical essay, and fol- 
lowed by careful notes. 
Souvenirs D’Enfance et de Jeunesse, by 


Ernest Renan. Edited by Irving Babbitt. pp. 
257. D.C. Heath & Co. 


Not so much a record of Renan’s youth asa 
history of his intellectual growth, his theory 
of the world, and a self-analysis. Renan is 
not a great philosopher, but surely a great 
artist in words and with many of the qualities 
of a great historian. 

La Locandiera, by C pagie, Seitent, with notes 


by J. Geddes, Jr., and Josselyn, Jr. pp. 
114. D.C. Heath & Co. 30 cents. 


A useful text-book for students of Italian. 
One of Goldoni’s best-known plays with val- 
uable supplementary matter. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

The Americanization of the World, by W. T. 

Stead. pp. 444. Horace Markley. New York. 
This book reveals the author’s strength and 
weakness, his marvelous range of information 
—not always accurate—bis singular insight 
and prophetic power, his tendency to exag- 
gerate, and the warping of opinion on other 
matters, due to his opposition of the policy of 
the present British Ministry. But the book 
is suggestive, timely, and well cadculated to 
rouse Britons to the needs of the hour, espe- 
cially in industrial and educational matters. 
Mr. Stead’s dream of organic union of Eng- 
glish-speaking peoples, with Washington as 
the federal capital, and Great Britain, Aus- 


* tralia and Canada sending delegates to a fed- 


eral legislature, is as chimerical in our opin- 
ion as the dream of organic Christian union. 
But we do not doubt that every year will see 
a strengthening and multiplying of ties be- 
tween Great Britain, her colonies and the 
United States. The book bears marks of 
hasty writing and careless proof-reading. 
$1.00. 


Mental Growth and Control, by Nathan 

penheim,M.D. pp. 296. Mac millan Co. 
Twelve essays on the education of the mene 
powers. They are really sermons, delivered 
from the point of view of the scientist, and 
bring to bear the latest methods of psychology 
upon practical subjects. Of value to parents 
who are studying the problems of children 
between the ages of twelve and eighteen. 
Would be read with profit also by young peo- 
ple, but its usefulness for them is lessened 
by being somewhat technical in phraseology. 
The sort of book that ought to be on the 
shelves of Sunday school libraries. 


New York Political Primer, by Adele M. Field. 
rp. _ League for Political Education, New 
ork. 


A revised edition of a valuable manual which, 
by questions and answers, explains the meth- 
ods of administration of the municipal gov- 
ernment of New York city, and gives clear 
and full details of the laws and political con- 
ditions of the state. Furnished with valuable 
maps, tables and an official directory of pub- 
lic officers. 

The Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. pp. 

Macmillan Co. 50 cents 
Containing She Stoops to Conquer, The Good- 
natured Man and a scene from The Gram- 
blers, edited and annotated by Austin Dobson. 

A Dog of Flanders and the Nurnberg Steve: 


of euee de la Ramé (* Ouida”). 
elfth Night, by William Shakespeare. pp. 


265. 


121. Paper. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Each 15 
cents. 

The Livi Age. 5 pen. Feb., Mch. pp. 824 
Living Age Co. $2.2 


A short serial by W. E. Cule, reprinted from 
Chambers's Journal, ran through a part of 
this volume. The literary essays chosen for 
republication have been of unusual interest, 
notably those on Aubrey De Vere and The 
Scandinavian Novel, while current political 
issues have been by no means neglected. 
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of Testimony * 


IV. The Jerusalem Church Recognizes Synagogue-Gentile Converts 


By Pror. E. I, Boswortu 


1. The attitude of the Jerusalem church 
towards Gentiles was evidently that of all 
orthodox Jews. According to the Tal- 
mud the “‘heathen had fallen away from 
the service of God, had lost human na- 
ture and been transformed into animal 
nature, so that they were morally and phys- 
ically unclean.’’ “God could not speak 
through their consciences.” “If they 
should repent of their sins they would 
receive no forgiveness.” “It was not 
God’s purpose to have heathen in his 
kingdom unless by circumcision they be- 
came Jews” [ Weber, Die Lehren des Tal- 
mud]. Doubtless there were Jews who 
would not have subscribed to some of 
these statements, but the statements 
seem to have expressed the general atti- 
tude of the Jew towards the Gentile. 

The Jews felt that physical contact 
could produce moral contamination, and 
therefore avoided, as far as possible, all 
association with Gentiles. Particularly 
in entering a Gentile house they ran the 
risk of polluting themselves [John 18: 
28}. To eat at a Gentile’s table was a 
most flagrant offense, because, in addi- 
tion to the fellowship involved in the 
simple act of eating together, there was 
the certainty that the Gentile did not 
regard the Levitical distinctions between 
clean and unclean foods, and would very 
likely even have something on his table 
that had come from the pagan temple 
{ef. 1 Cor. 10: 27, 28]. The most scanda- 
lous feature of Peter’s conduct in Cesa- 
rea was not his preaching to Gentiles, 
but his eating with them [11: 3). 

The apostles may have considered such 
injunctions of Jesus as are found in Matt. 
28: 19, 20, and Acts 1:8 to imply that 
there was to be a movement of Gentiles 
into the kingdom of God, for such a view 
was not out of accord with a certain 
strain of prophetic teaching, but they 
must have assumed, as a matter of course, 
that this could take place only in the case 
of such Gentiles as became Jewish pros- 
elytes. It is easy to see, therefore, how 
exasperating and outrageous Peter’s con- 
duct would now appear to the Jerusalem 
brethren to be. Thesame impulsiveness, 
they argued, that had led him to rebuke 
and to deny his Lord had now led him 
into this rash indiscretion. 

2. Peter’s explanation of his conduct. 
Peter’s defense was that he had simply 
done what God told him to do. Three 
times he had heard a voice “out of 
heaven” commanding him no longer to 
eall ‘“‘unclean” that which God had 
cleansed. He had seen unclean things 
slowly and impressively drawn up into 
God’s own pure heaven and kept there. 
He detailed also to his Jerusalem critics 
what God bad teld Cornelius todo. He 
explained to them his own marked 
spiritual experience at the moment when 
the messengers from Cornelius stood at 
the door of the tanner’s house [11: 12]. 
All these circumstances were exceedingly 
significant, but the climax in the argu- 
ment was afforded by the conduct of the 
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Spirit of God. Even when Peter was 
outraging the Jewish sense of religious 
decency by his presence in a Gentile’s 
house, and while he was in the very act 
of inviting unclean men into the kingdom 
of God, the Holy Spirit had indisputably 
manifested an enthusiastic approval 
which could not be questioned without 
calling in question God’s approval of 
themselves expressed in the same way on 
the day of Pentecost. Six members of 
the Joppa church had accompanied Peter 
on this memorable journey, and were now 
present to corroborate his account of the 
Spirit’s behavior [11:12]. 

3. The apostolic catholicity. The ex- 
planation satisfied the apostles and the 
other leading men of the Jerusalem 
church, here called “the circumcision,” 
a term that from this time on was to dis- 
tinguish Jewish from Gentile Christians. 
They expressed great satisfaction over 
the discovery that God evidently pro- 
posed to give uncircumcised Gentiles a 
chance to repent of their sins and enter 
the life of Jesus’ Messianic kingdom 
[11:18]. This was an exhibition of cath- 
olicity that ciearly indicates the influence 
of the kindly love of God in their hearts. 

The statement in v. 18 is very brief and 
general, and leaves some things uncer- 
tain. The approval of Peter’s conduct 
may not have been unanimous. Some 
may have felt that..circumcision ought 
to be required of the Cesarean converts. 
Some may have acquiesced, thinking that 
Cornelius’s case would prove to be ex- 
ceptional. It is not evident whether this 
approval of Peter carried with it approval 
of the acveptance by a Jewish Christian 
of an invitation to a dinner party in the 
house of a Gentile Christian, nor whether 
a Gentile who, unlike Cornelius, had had 
no previous connection with the syna- 
gogue could be invited into the church. 
The church itself was probably not yet 
entirely distinct in all communities from 
the synagogue, and some of these issues 
may not have yet become clearly defined. 
One thing was perfectly clear to the vast 
majority, and that was that a synagogue 
Gentile could become a Nazarene with- 
out being a Jewish proselyte. 

4. God’s contemporaneous revelation. 
They were conscious that God was all 
about them, moving in the daily tide of 
human affairs, and they were ready to 
have him argue with them in the logic of 
events. They were ready to interpret 
the Scriptures in the light of God’s cur- 
rent providence. They had already found 
it necessary to revolutionize their tradi- 
tional interpretation of the Scriptures in 
order to make a place in their thought for 
such a Messiah as Jesus had turned out 
to be. They were now finding out that 
they must again revolutionize their inter- 
pretation of Scripture in order to make a 
place in their thought and life for such a 
church as God evidently intended to have. 
Their clear sense of the reality of the 
presence of the living God kept them 
from deciding upon a priori grounds 
what God’s mind must be. It seemed to 
them feasible to let him speak then and 
there for himself. They were slowly 
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solving the difficult problem of holding 
loyally to what they had always supposed 
to be God’s truth, and at the same time 
yielding candid consideration and hearty 
acceptance to new and, at first sight, ap- 
parently inconsistent revelations of God’s 
truth. That the spirit of God patiently 
guided them in this critical period is the 
comfort of all"who-fitid themselves sim- 
ilarly situated. 





Christian News from Everywhere 


Some of the Anglican bishops have forbid- 
den evening communion. Bishop Moule of 
Durham is not like-minded. He participates 
in such celebrations. 


Ireland still retains a disproportionate 
leadership in English work. Of seventy- 
eight new missionaries who went out last 
year under the appointment of the Church 
Missionary Society sixteen were of Irish birth. 


In the Protestant Episcopal Church the 
children of the Sunday schools gave nearly 
one-quarter of the whole sum contributed 
for foreign missions. Their gift is collected 
as an Easter offering, and the amount has in- 
creased in twenty-four years from $7,000 to 
$104,000 for the past year. 

The Punjaub Mission News says: ‘Islam 
as a world religion reckons some 175,000,000 
followers, and in a given year the pilgrims to 
Mecca from all parts of the Mohammedan 
world amounted to 93,250. Ina given year the 
visits recorded in the Amritsar Medical 
Mission by out-patients only exceeded 96,000,” 


The Parliament of Norway has made a gov- 
ernment appropriation for the Y. M. ©. A. 
World’s Conference to be held in Christiania 
next August, which assembles only once in 
four years. Special arrangements are being 
made as regards rates and itineraries for 
those who wish to attend the meetings from 
this country. 

Although at the beginning of the war in the 
Transvaal Rev. Mr. Goodenough, the A. B. 
C. F. M. missionary at Johannesburg, was 
forced to go to Nata], he has now been per- 
mitted to return. He writes that there are 
few signs of war ; trains are running regularly 
and the city of Johannesburg is quiet. The 
natives continued their services alone during 
his absence and he is encouraged for the 
future. 

A call has been issued by the Dutch bishop 
of Utrecht and his suffragans, the German 
Bishop Weber and the Swiss Bishop Herzog, 
for the assembling of the Fifth International 
Old Catholic Congress, to be held at Bonn, 
Aug. 5-8. Those who are interested in the 
regeneration of the Roman Catholic Church, 
those who recognize the importance of a rec- 
onciliation between the church and the mod- 
ern development of science and culture, and 
those members of churches free from Rome 
who are convinced that “the reunion of di- 
vided Christendom must be grounded upon 
the foundations laid by the ancient church in 
the first eight centuries of Christianity” are 
invited to present. ° 

In connection with the general interest in 
the life of Booker T. Washington one must 
not forget that there are other Negroes whose 
careers have been equally dramatic. In the 
April American Missionary, Rev. Spencer 
Snell, pastor of the church of Talladega Col- 
lege, tells of his childhood as a slave, and of 
his struggles to obtain an education. He 
learned the alphabet by the light of a pine 
knot set on a post. Anxious to advance far- 
ther, he ran away to Mobile, where he worked 
all day for $3.50 a month, paying fifty cents 
for tuition at a night school. Later he at- 
tended an A. M. A. school and finally entered 
the divinity school of Talladega College. 
While he was still a student he taught at Tus- 
kegee, doing much to prepare the schoo) for 
the coming of Mr. Washington. 
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President Tucker at Union Seminary 


Modern Christianity is the subject of the 
series of eight lectures which President 
Tucker is delivering before students of Union 
Seminary. The following is an outline of the 
first four lectures, 


1, THE TIME ELEMENT IN CHRISTIANITY— 
* THE MODERN WORLD 


The Christian religion, said Dr. Tucker, Is 
not timeless, nor does it deal with an un- 
changing man. It recognizes him as subject 
to progress. Soin successive ages Christian- 
ity undergoes constant adjustment. Theterm, 
“‘modern Christianity,” signifies what Chris- 
tianity becomes in the midst of the modern 
world, 

The modern world is in less degree than any 
former period the direct creation of Chris- 
tianity. Its intellectual activity gives to 
Christianity a new mental framework, a 
changed point of view. Three aspects of 
modern life are significant, as they condition 
the Christian religion. 

1. The transfer of thought and inquiry from 
the supernatural to the natural. 

2. The growing alliance of man with the 
powers of nature. Industrialism has created 
a new economics, a new population and a new 
temper in society. Born in indifference to 
Christianity, it has grown up into skepticism 
and materialism. 

3. Thesubordination of theindividual. The 
modern world is thus at once a challenge and 
an opportunity. To meet and master it Chris- 
tianity has faith in its own powers. 


Il, THE THEOLOGICAL INTEREST OF 
MODERN CHRISTIANITY 


The modern world demands that the truths 
of Christian theology be expressed in terms of 
the modern intellect. This demand is met by 
the religious spirit in Christianity. In or- 
dinary times theology dominates religion, but 
when it becomes tainted with unreality religion 
sets about its reform. Thus all the intellect- 
ual forces of the modern world co-operate with 
the religious spirit. 

Theology is interested in three inquiries. 

1, The apprehension of God. The religious 
spirit of the modern age seeks more than an 
object of devotion, a source of forgiveness and 
salvation ; it seeks a God present and at work 
in his universe where man labors and strives. 

2. Concerning the source of authority. 
Protestantism made a fatal mistake when it 
claimed infallibility for the Bible, its source 
of authority. This exposed it to attack where 
there was no possible defense. But modern 
criticism has done away with the dilemma, 
“either the Bible from cover to cover or no 
Bible,” and has reopened the Scriptures as the 
source of authority. It has given us a Bible 
composed: naturally by men moved by the 
Holy Spirit, who wrote of things as they knew 
them and left their work unencumbered by 
supernatural claims. 

3. Concerning human -destiny. Modern 
thought emphasizes two factors of Christian 
thought—the elimination of sin by its theory 
of the elimination of the unfit, and the soli- 
derity of the race asa fact more than a theory. 
It therefore looks to Christ’s incarnation and 
sacrifice, since there is no hope for the race 
without him in it, nor hope against sin unless 
he is against it. 

Lectures three and four treated The Moral 
Concern of Modern Christianity, which meets 
the world where it is strongest, since only 
thus canitreachthe weak. It centers around, 
first, the work of men, and, secondly, their 
collective life. 


Ill, THE WORK OF MEN 


Work, measured in relation to the thought, 
ambition and enthusiasm of men, is the in- 
spiring, controlling force in modern life. 
Work in the modern world is not an intan- 
gible presence, but an organized power. The 


features of organization under the present 
system are: 

1. The aggregation of capital. The normal 
funetion of capital is production rather than 
charity. The greatest charity is to give a 
man work. Capital is effectively moral, nor 
does it necessarily lose this character as it 
increases. It comes within the moral concern 
of Christianity when it acts with indifference 
to labor; when it is invested in a bad busi- 
ness; when it is under incompetent manage- 
ment. 

2. The combination of labor. The growth 
of the factory system has created at once the 
“modern proletariat,” or the wage-earning 
class, and the multi-millionaire; the indepen- 
dent workman has disappeared. This has 
necessitated the combination of labor. The 
concern of Christianity is not with the work- 
ing of the trades unions, but lies in reclaim- 
ing the population within them. 

3. The creation of a new class, the incom- 
petent. Christianity will wisely and effect- 
ively express its concern for the incompetent 
by charity as the immediate action, training 
as the ultimate end; for the wage-earner, not 
through paternalism, but through citizenship 
and law, co-operating with him in all his 
larger ideas for himself and his family; for 
capital by control through law, press and edu- 
cation. 


THE CARE AND CONTROL OF MEN 
THE MASS 


Unlike the work of men, their collective life 
lacks both idealism and organization. Its char- 
acteristics are mobility, or éasy detachment 
from surroundings, and moral irresponsibility. 
The dangers of democracy are thus intensi- 
fied. Instead of the public good, we find the 
unformed, untrained, unsanctified will of the 
majority. Democracy may guard against this 
danger: first, by keeping liberty as its idea), 
no longer religious or political, but economic 
liberty; secondly, by identifying with the 
many the few who appreciate the value of 
service. 

Another danger is compromise. The atti- 
tude of the common people to any issue is a 
matter of social habits rather than ideals. 
The result is inevitably compromise, an at- 
tempt to gain not the best, but the best possi- 
ble. The only help is in education. Again, 
the congestion of the population threatens to 
overwhelm democracy with vice and crime. 
Christianity can show its concern for these 
conditions by working through the local 
chureb, the social settlement; by the agree- 
ment of Christian citizens on questions of re- 
form ; through the government itself, and the 
prophet one who ean speak to the collective 
life and create a fellowship of righteousness. 

Cc. 


IV. IN 





In and Around New York 


Growth of a Brooklyn Church 

The standing committee of Bushwick Are- 
nue Church, after looking over the record for 
the half-year ending this month, express the 
opinion in a formal statement that the church 
was divinely led in the selection of its present 
pastor, Rev. C. T. Baylis, Ph. D. The com- 
mittee notes a spiritual quickening, and 
addition of 105 members, of whom forty-nine 
came on confession. Specially gratifying is 
the Men’s Club, with 100 names on its roll, 
and hardly less so was the ability of the con- 
gregation to increase the pastor's salary by 
$400a year. Material improvements have been 
made without incurring debt. On some Sun- 
day evenings of late it has been needful 
to open the Sunday school room to afford 
seats. 


Ealargement in the Bronx 
Port Morris and North New York churches 
will be directly affected, and Forest Avenue 
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indirectly, by a new electric railway just char- 
tered in Bronx borough. People are flocking 
into this northern suburb at the rate of 120,000 
ayear. The new road, past legal troubles and 
possessing ample capital, will run through the 
eastern part of the borough to the Connecti- 
cut line, and open up the country along the 
water front of the Sound, hitherto unreached. 
One terminal is at the northern end of the 
subway, but another is at Kast River, quite 
near Port Morris Church. Improved trans- 
portation facilities will build up Mr. Sever- 
ance’s field, and hardly less the field of Mr. 
Kephart. This will render more imperative 
the necessity of providing adequate quarters 
for the North Church. The new road, to be 
known as the Port Chester Electric, will em- 
body in its construction motive and brake fea- 
tures quite new in transportation. 


Restriction of Municipal Charity Grants 
Comptroller Grout has reached the conclu- 
sion, held by hardly anybody else, that private 
benevolence in New York needs a stimulant. 
He purposes to afford such by recommending 
that the city give to semi-public charities only 
80 much money each year as the charities are 
able to secure from private sources. Hemakes 
an exception of institutions taking children 
that may be committed by magistrates. The 
new rule, if adopted, will save the city $1,000,- 
000 annually. The grants to private charity 
amount in New York to $2,750,000 a year. 


Monument to an Apostle of Brotherhood 

The effort to erect a monument to Baron de 
Hirsch, the Austrian banker and philanthro- 
pist, and his noble wife was materially helped 
by a meeting held last week in All Souls’ 
Unitarian Church. President James of the 
association, having the matter in charge, 
pleaded for the banishment of envy, hatred, 
malice and all uncharitableness, and the 
putting in their places of right relations man 
to man. Dr. Joseph Silverman, acting rabbi 
of Temple Emanu-E]l, spoke in the same vein, 
mentioning in closing President Roosevelt’s 
recognition of Boeker T. Washington, saying 
the latter is as great a battle as San Juan. 
Rev. T. R. Slicer, minister of All Souls’, also 
spoke. It has been decided that this sentence 
from one of President Roosevelt’s speeches 
shall appear on the monument: “ When all 
is said and done, the rule of brotherhood re- 
mains as the indispensable prerequisite to suc- 
cess in the kind of national life for which we 
strive.” The idea underlying the monument 
plan is that the Baron and Baroness de 
Hirsch, by their general philanthropy, gave 
a meaning to the brotherhood of man amply 
justifying the honor proposed. 





A Reformer’s Malediction 


Many letters have been received at the office 
of The Congregationalist of thankfulness and 
congratulation for its Good Cheer number. 
But Mr. William Lioyd Garrison, in a long 
communication in the Springfield Republican, 
expresses his disgust with the number as in- 
dicating “that moral callousness that would 
create mirth at a funeral,” and with the con- 
tributors as “‘ voluble scatterers of good cheer.” 
Mr. Garrison concludes his tirade thus : “ Again 
recurs the spectacle of Boston respectability 
‘conquering its prejudices’ against kidnap- 
ping and sending effusive indorsements to 
Daniel Webster for his great apostasy. His- 
tory has preserved that episode in a chapter 
of shame. Nor will the present timeservers, 
however smiling their demeanor, escape the 
verdict of the implacable muse. Let them add 
their cheers to their intoxicated country as 


she 
Staggers on, 
Shouting her own applause, if haply so 
She may shout down the hisses of the world.” 
The man who differs conscientiously from 

his fellowmen, while he respects them, de- 
serves respect. The man who attributes evil 
motives and moral obliquity to all who differ 
from him deserves pity. 
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Two Views of the Sunday Evening Service 


As Seen by a City Pastor 


BY REV. W. H. ALLBRIGHT, D. D., BOSTON 


The second service can be, must be, main- 
tained. Five elements of interest are in- 
volved—motive, membership, minister, mes- 
age, method. : 

What is the intent of the church in its visi- 
ble relationships and responsibilities? To 
what end is this costly outfit of edifices and 
equipment? The mere asking of these ques- 
tions gives seriousness to any proposal or 
practice which would limit the use or lessen 
the efficiency of this splendid machinery. 
Here is a valuable plant that ought to bring 
a return somewhat proportionate to the in- 
vestment. A church used but half the Sun- 
day and very little through the week is at 
least an indication that the Lord’s business 
is neither brisk nor urgent. An unlighted 
church, especially on Sunday, is a plea for 
infidelity. A business house closed during 
business hours would suggest repairs or dis- 
solution. 

For its own highest efficiency the church 
needs the second service. Many members 
cannot attend in the morning. The young 
people’s meeting is not an adequate substitute. 


Abandoning the second service heightens: 


the financial perplexities, because outsiders 
are relieved of the opportunity to contribute. 

But above all these considerations stands 
the church’s relation and duty to the un- 
churched and the unsaved. It is the mission 
of the church to save. The second service 
offers the best opportunity for such effort. 
In this service the church gives itself, hand, 
heart and voice, to the work of ingathering. 

This work involves the membership. It is 
not enough for officers and members to say in 
effect to the minister: “‘ Here is the edifice, 
with its splendid equipment; here is the 
choir; here is money for programs and ex- 
tras, with the sexton thrown in. Now go 
ahead, have a rousing service, and God bless 
you. If it succeeds, we share in the glory; 
if it fails, we hold you responsible. As for 
ourselves, the morning worship satisfies our 
need, and demands all the strength prudence 
permits us to spend.” Needless to say, the 
second service cannot succeed on this basis. 

Every church has much to do with the suc- 
cess or failure of its minister. He cannot 
have spiritual results without it. Non-com- 
municants will not attend a service where 
empty pews present a scene of desolation. 
Who can blame them ? 

The minister and the second service are, of 
course, vitally related. He needs to be a 
man of brain and brawn to prepare and 
preach two sermons a week such as the times 
demand. The preparation of the second ser- 
mon is killing business for the average 
preacher. Paul said, ‘‘So then death work- 
eth in us, but lifein you.” The minister who 
is the gift of Christ to the church will not 
want to be exempt from this law. He will 
count his pulpit his throne and his altar. 

And what is the minister without a mes- 
sage? He is an imposition, and often an im- 
postor. What right has he to stand before 
the people and garble the Word of God, apol- 
ogize for it, criticise it, and serve as an ex- 
ample of his own uncertainty and unbelief? 
Doing this, he courts defeat. With this di- 
vine message aS panacea, a8 weapon, as the 
p wer of God unto salvation, he may count on 
success if he is a skilled workman. 

Last, least important, but never unimpor- 
tant, is method. Here is a chance to exercise 
individuality, tact, ingenuity, management. 
The second service must afford variety. It 
should be the antithesis of the first, in trend, 
topic, treatment. Serial preaching is com- 
mendable, if it does not lose its seriousness. 
The service of sacred song, the judicious use 


of programs, responsive services and even 
printed prayers, afford variety and edifica- 
tion. Church history is a fine field for 
instruction and incentive. Biographical 
sketches of martyrs, missionaries, philan- 
thropists, preachers, eminent workers, all 
seem legitimate. But the preacher’s depend- 
ence is the living Word—rich, varied, ex- 
haustless. 

The dominant aim of the second service 
is the salvation of souls. With this thought 
uppermost in the mind and heart of preacher 
and people, this service becomes a welcome 
and vital part of Sunday observance, an in- 
estimable blessing to the church itself, and a 
powerful impetus to the growth of the king- 
dom of God. 





The Opportunity of the Small 
Congregation 
BY REV. E. A. GEORGE, WILLIMANTIC, OT. 


There are two ways of solving the Sunday 
evening problem: one, much discussed, to 
attract large congregations by music, popular 
topics, Sunday evening clubs and the like; 
the other, practically ignored, to adapt the 
service to the number which reasonably may 
be expected to attend. There is great danger 
in these days that the minister will despise 
the opportunity of speaking to the few. It is 
a great privilege to address even a small audi- 
ence. Indeed, it offers opportunities not pro- 
vided by the large one. Only, the mode of ad- 
dress and the whole service must be adapted 
to the size of the congregation. In the midst 
of much stndy of how to make evening congre- 
gations large, there may well be some study of 
how best to serve a congregation thatis small. 

What makes the Sunday evening service 
forlorn, where it is so, is not so much that 
many stay away, as that the service is so 
poorly adapted to the number who come. It 
is a forlorn thing to address a few people in a 
large church, where the parallel lines of 
vacant pews make the absent more prominent 
than the present. The Sunday evening serv- 
ice is too often the ghost of the morning serv- 
ice. It cries out for an identity of its own. 

The evening service, when not well at- 
tended, should be held in the vestry, or in 
some smaller room. The proper proportion 
between auditorium and audience may be 
gained by diminishing the size of the audito- 
rium as truly as by increasing the size of the 
audience. It is not necessary for a man to 
gain flesh in order to make his too ample 
elothes fit, He may have the clothes cut 
down. The evening service is a lamentable 
figure often because clad in the vestments of 
an ampler service. 

Far more important than the adaptation 
of the place is the adaptation of the service 
and sermon to the size of the congregation. 
A service with choir and responses, inspiring 
with a large congregation, may be depressing 
with a small one. A sermon in its tone ap- 
propriate to a gathering of hundreds becomes 
absurd addressed to twenty-five; and yet 
there is a speaking on the things of religion 
to twenty-five, which may be most impressive, 
and is highly to be prized. 

When a minister, dissatisfied with the even- 
ing service, says, “I will by some method 
draw a large congregation and fill this 
church,” he often does well. Another man 


. May reason thus with himself, “ About so 


many may be depended upon for the evening 
service; I will meet them in a room and pre- 
pare for them a service and speak to them 
in a sermon, all—room, service, sermon— 
adapted to this number.” This minister also 
does well. Let appreciation of those who do 
come supplant depression over those who 
do not come, and conditions will at once im- 


prove. Inthe new psychological studies there 
might well be a consideration of sermon style 
as affected by the size of the congregation. 

Mark Twain tells of a German professor, 
who hurriedly entering his lecture room began 
with the usual “Gentlemen,” and then, notic- 
ing that but one pupil was present, apologized 
and began afresh with “Sir.” A similarly 
disheartening retreat must be made by a 
minister who insists on preparing for a larger 
attendance than he is likely to find. 

The outline of an evening service framed 
with these ideas in mind may be of interest. 
It is held in a room in the vestry. A few 
settees are placed about the wall. About 
twenty chairs are set in no particular for- 
mation around a piano in the center of the 
room. As these are occupied others are 
brought out from a corner in which they are 
stacked. The advantage of this method is 
that the front seats are filled first, there being 
no others, and there are never more seats in 
evidence than are actually required. The 
seating capacity is elastic, and adapts itself 
to the audience. If the night be stormy, a 
very few may still gather in a sociable group 
for worship and spiritual converse. On these 
occasions the service has the atmosphere of 
the prayers of a large family, and, just be- 
cause nothing more pretentious is aimed at, 
there is no sense of forlornness nor of failure— 
a sense, rather, of reality and satisfying devo- 
tion. There is a deal of hearty singing, the 
company gathered about the piano as on a 
Sunday night at home. A Psalm is read re- 
sponsively, or the Apostles’ Creed or the Com- 
mandments are repeated. There is neither 
pulpit nor platform. When the pastor speaks, 
he speaks often seated at whatever point in 
the room he may be. Not knowing where 
the speaker is to be, the audience has no op- 
portunity of withdrawing from him. The 
subjects are not sensational topics, advertised 
to attract the big congregation, but the es- 
sentials of religion, which in the informality 
of the gathering may be presented with a di- 
rectness and intimacy not possible in more 
formal and larger services. 

At times appointed speakers discuss such 
questions as The Young Man and the Church, 
Are Young People Less Religious Than They 
Used To Be? An old gentleman of eighty- 
three recently gave reminiscences of the reli- 
gious spirit and conditions of his childhood. 
One evening slips of paper were distributed, 
on which all were asked to write their great- 
est doubt and their surest conviction. These 
doubts and convictions were grouped and 
made the basis of the address a week later. 

As a fact, this service is often uncomforta- 
bly crowded. Reality makes its appeal. When 
a service rejoices in those who come instead 
of mourning over those who stay away, more 
will come. Nine who have been in attend- 
ance have united with the church during the 
year on confession, six of these young men. 
Among influences leading to this these “‘ Pleas- 
ant Sunday Evenings,” as they are called, 
have been at least one factor. From the ex- 
perience of these meetings a conviction has 
resulted that a church needs one small serv- 
ice, and that such a service offers peculiar 
opportunities. The crowded congregation has 
its inspiration, but so also has the gathering 
of the few. This latter isin need of recogni- 
tion and cultivation. 

The Master often impresses one as shun- 
ning rather than courting the multitude. In 
the upper room to the twelve he said what he 
could not have said to the 5,000 out on the 
grass. He knew the value of addressing the 
few. He prized the quiet hour in the desert 
place when the multitudes had gone. His 
apostles today should never despise, but should 
cherish, the opportunity of speaking to the 
two or three gathered together in His name. 
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THE SECOND SERVICE 


The recent interesting meeting of the North- 
ern New Jersey Conference at Newark was 
the largest for many years. The address of 
Dr. A. H. Bradford on the Importance and 
Improvement of the Second Service was given 
weight by the fact that the speaker probably 
has one of the largest congregations in the 
state at his afternoon meeting. Musicis given 
_prominent place, while a brief meditation or 
the study of some modern saint focuses in- 
terest. Westfield and East Orange also hold 
their second service in the afternoon. 

Experiments looking to improvement of the 
second service have also been made at Plain- 
field, where the Young People’s Society, under 
the direction of the pastor, has charge; at 
Bound Brook, where, besides the pastor, prom- 
inent business men have been invited to speak 
-on such topics as The Gambling Mania; and at 
Asbury Park, where Dr. Marvin has been giv- 
ing, with geod success, a series of discourses 
to young people en such subjects as Manhood, 
Winning Forces, Courtship and Marriage. 


GROWTH 


Among churches reporting signs of healthy 
development are the First of Newark, which 
has recognized the successful service of Rev. 
‘G. L. Hanscom by substantially increasing 
his salary; Westfield, which, under the lead- 
ership of Dr. Danforth, has found it necessary 
to consider enlargement of its edifice; and 
‘Glen Ridge, which hopes to entertain the con- 
ference next fall in its handsome building 
now in course of erection. 

Under the guidance of its new minister, 
W. H. Jackson, Woodbridge has ground for 
encouragement. The church has wiped out 
its debt, has finished, furnished and opened 
free of debt its new Sunday school room; 
has installed electric lights, and contemplates 
renovating the interior of its edifice. Several 
members were added at last communion. 

A Scandinavian church has been organized 
at Plainfield by Rev. O. G. Norseen, and is 
now seeking recognition by council. 


NEW FEATURES 


At Plainfield a Men’s Social Club has been 
organized, and evokes much enthusiasm. 
The Sunday school adopted the envelope sys- 
tem of pledged benevolences recently, with 
such increase in offerings that when all 
pledges-are made good this will be the banner 
school in the country for gifts per capita. 
The midweek services during the year have 
been varied with Readings from The Man 
from Glengarry; an Evening in Child Study 
with Patterson DuBois; How Christianity 
Separated Itself from Judaism; Who Fol- 
lowed the Apostles ; talks by the pastor, C. L. 
Goodrich. 


PASTORAL CHANGES 


Cedar Grove has called Mr. Shelton Bissell 
of the Senior Class at Yale to succeed Dr. B. 
F. Bradford. Mr. Bissell is already in charge 
of the field, and will settle there on complet- 
ing his studies at New Haven. 

Bound Brook has lost its pastor to Walling- 
ford, Ct. To the state, as well as to Up- 
per Montclair, the departure of Rev. H. S. 
Bliss will be a loss well-nigh irreparable. 
He takes up the duties of president at the 
Syrian Protestant College, Beirut, next fall. 


BIBLE STUDY 


Under the auspices of the American Insti- 
tute of Sacred Literature, Chicago, classes 
for*Bible study have been erganized with good 
success at Upper Montclair and Bound Brook. 
The courses and plan of study are so simple 
yet comprehensive that those who have tried 
‘them confidently recommend them to others. 


THE STATE MEETING 


Preparations for the annual meeting of the 
State Association at’ Jersey City next week 
promise well. Among the speakers are Drs. 
N. D. Hillis, S. M. Newman, Robert Nourse, 
J. L. Barton and C. H. Richards, as well as 
Mr. J. Rusby, president of the State Tax 
Reform Association. J. 0. J. 


New Jersey Contributes to Connecticut 


Six years ago, at Easter, Rev. J. Owen 
Jones began his ministry in Bound Brook, 
coming directly from a post-graduate year at 
Yale. Before entering the seminary he taught 
a@ year at Mt. Hermon. This Easter he closed 
hiS pastorate in Bound Brook to accept a call 
to Wallingford, Ct. At Bound Brook he has 
evidently emphasized the spirit which unites, 
rather than the dogmas that divide, for among 
the 130 members who have united during his 
pastorate are not only Congregationalists, 
Methodists, Baptists and Presbyterians, but 
Friends, Episcopalians, Lutherans and Uni- 
tarians; while among the most loyal wor- 
shipers have been Catholics and Hebrews. 
During his stay the whole plant has been 
renovated, the Sunday school graded, a 
monthly question-box meeting has been con- 
ducted and a men’s club formed. Testimonies 
to his faithful preaching and practicing of 
high ideals of citizenship show the vital place 
the pulpit may occupy in the community. 

The qualities which have characterized his 
local work have appeared also in his larger re- 
lations. As secretary of the State Associa- 
tion for three years, his energy and sagacity 
have had much to do with the strong and 
successful meetings which have sustained its 
traditions. He goes to his new work with the 
blessing of the whole New Jersey fellowship. 

The Wallingford church was organized in 
1675, and during two centuries has had but 
five pastors. It has a fine property in the 
midst of a population both residential and in- 
dustrial. H. 





The Connecticut Valley 


The Connecticut Valley Club met at Chico- 
pee Apr. 8. Professor Curtiss of Chicago 
Seminary told of personal interviews he has 
had with Arabs and Syrians in his recent 
foreign trip, and of facts gleaned as to the 
survival of many features of primitive reli- 
gion. Dr. Moxom presided for the first time, 
and twenty-fuur new members were elected. 
This brings the membership to 303, just above 
the limit, and an amendment was proposed, 
raising the limit to 350. 


HOPE CHURCH, SPRINGFIELD 


Henry S. Lee’s “hope” of results from his 
mission Sunday school of thirty years ago 
has been amply realized. The church is just 
twenty-six years old and its membership, now 
750, is steadily increasing, twenty having been 
added this year. It has become necessary to 
secure an assistant pastor, Rev. S. V. Me- 
Duftie. The minister, Rev. S. H. Woodrow, 
has just contributed to the science of cate- 
chetics a little pamphlet of thirty-two pages 
and cover, entitled ‘‘ Essential Truth, an ele- 
mentary catechism.” “The purpose has been 
so to state religious truths that the child will 
not be compelled to revise or abandon its early 
instruction as it comes into touch with sci- 
ence and history as they are taught in the 
schools.” As usual, it has been tested, with 
good results, on the author’s own young peo- 
ple before receiving wider circulation. 

Another catechism from one of our valley 
pastors is at hand, The Simple Truths of Our 
Christian Faith, by Rev. G. Walter Fiske of 
South Hadley Falls. It is in three short sec- 
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tions, twenty-two questions on our Christian 
faith, fifteen on the Christian life, and three 
pages of references to the Bible’s Best—choice 
chapters to be read and choice verses to be 
learned. The state secretary of Junior work 
has recommended it to Junior Endeavor So- 
cieties, and it has passed into a second edi- 
tion. Mr. Fiske and Mr. Woodrow are both 
to be congratulated upon the quality of their 
catechetical work. 


GROWTH 


Springfield continues to hold tenth rank 
among the “strongholds of Congregational- 
ism.’’ Considering the strong anti-imperial- 
istic influence emanating from one of our 
newspapers, we can hardly be expected to 
annex all the surrounding towns and add 
their churches to swell our total membership, 
as some other strongholds seem to do habit- 
ually. Yet our churches are growing, slowly 
but steadily. Park Church, where Rev. W. 
A. Bacon was happily installed in February, 
was gladdened by accessions. At Enfield, on 
Easter, incoming members were baptized at a 
new marble memorial font. The completed 
statistics of Franklin Conference show a gain 
of fifty members and of over $500 in benevo- 
lence. 


IMPROVEMENTS AT CHICOPEE 


The old First has been undergoing repairs 
and was reopened March 16, the pastor, Rev- 
C. G. Burnham, using the same text and 
theme—Gen. 28: 17, The New England Meet- 
ing House—that his predecessor, Rev. Alex- 
ander Phcenix, used for the dedication sermon 
in 1826. The interior, decorated in olive green, 
is beautiful and restful. In various parts of 
the building are four instruments which show 
the musical progress of the parish—melodeon 
and piano of ancient pattern, cottage organ 
and church organ. Second Church at Chico- 
pee Falls has in hand $1,000 for painting, dec 
oration and new carpets. Lone. 





Missionary Giving and Ministe- 
rial Standing in North Berkshire 


Some time ago a leaflet was circulated 
among our churches entitled A Twentieth 
Century Epistle. Its object was to increase 
contributions to missionary boards, and the 
ideal it held forth was that every member of 
every church should contribute something to 
each of our six national societies. The report 
of the Berkshire committee appointed to look 
into the matter has just been completed. An- 
swers to the questions submitted, received 
from nearly all the seventeen churches in the 
Berkshire North Conference, showed these 
results: 


Only four churches use the envelope or 
pledge system for benevolent contributions. 
Other methods vary from occasional or monthly 
collections for specified objects to dependence 
merely upon Sunday school or Christian En- 
deavor collections. 

Only five churches make a special point of 
giving to all six of our national societies. 

Only three of the churches make an effort 
to have each member make a missionary con- 
tribution. Of these three, two plainly state 
that they fail in the effort. 

Only two replies favor a special canvass in 
the hope of persuading each church member 
to make a missionary offering. 


In view of these replies the committee de- 
cided, after careful consideration, as follows: 


That it is impossible to recommend any one 
system of benevolences. While the pledge 
envelope system is the best method ideally, 
it is not suited to the smaller churches and is 
not essentialinany church. . 

That it is impossible to recommend a sys- 
tematic effort to secure a missionary contribu- 
tion from every church member. Inthe larger 
churches this is both possible and advisable. 
In the smaller churches, where an individual 
canvass for church expenses is vigorously 
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maintained, a duplication of such a canvass 
for missionary objects would not be possible. 

Least of all is it possible to recommend an 
effort to interest each church member in all 
six of the denominational boards. It is doubt- 
ful if all churches can be brought to make a 
contribution to all six of the boards. Con- 
solidation of these boards is imperatively de- 
manded, not only for purposes of missionary 
administration, but for purposes of mission- 
ary education within the churches. 


On the other hand, the committee recom- 
mended: 


That the conference committee on benevo- 
lences be a permanent committee to keep in 
communication with state and national com- 
mittees ; that, so far as possible, each church 
have a missionary committee to co-operate 
with the pastor in educating the church in 
habits of giving and into a larger understand- 
ing of the missionary work of the church. 

That all the churches should endeavor to 
give something to all six missionary boards. 

That increased efforts be made to train chil- 
dren and young people to regard missionary 
interests as an integral part of the work of 
the church and of a Christian disciple. 


As to ministerial standing, the North Berk- 
shire Association of ministers has for many 
years assumed the responsibility for the 
standing of ministers without reference to 
the conference. Recent test votes have fa- 
vored the continuance of this practice. A 
committee was appointed some time ago to 
inquire further into the matter. The result 
has been a series of recommendations mak- 
ing the oversight by the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation of its members a reality. These rec- 
ommendations contemplate a yearly report to 
the association of all its members, and an ex- 
amination befvre admittance into the associa- 
tion of all ministers who have not been regu- 
larly installed over one of our churches, or 
have not brought letters from other associa- 
tions or conferences. These recommendations 
have not as yet been formally adopted; but 
thus far, it mast be said, that in North Berk- 
shire the ministers, at least, favor reposing 
the responsibility for their standing in the 
Ministerial Association rather than in the con- 
ference of the churches. R. ©. 





Cincinnati 
A SINGING CHURCH 


The Lawrence Street (Welsh) Church, with 
a trained chorus of fifty voices, annually gives 
a concert in the Scottish Rite Cathedral, fol- 
lowed by a supper, patronized this year by 
800 people. Probably no church contributes 
more singers to the churches of the city than 
this Welsh one of 200 members. It no sooner 
develops a voice of conspicuous merit than it 
is called into service by some church that can 
afford a salaried choir. The Welsh, however, 
are so fertile in musical gifts that Lawrence 
Street is able to keep itself supplied with a 
strong chorus choir, despite this incessant 
drain upon its resources. 


A CHURCH TREASURY ENRICHED 


The spring meeting of the Congregational 
Union, held with the little Riverside Church, 
was the largest since organization. At twen- 
ty-five cents a plate the supper netted the 
church fifty-five dollars. Instead of taxing 
the churches for free hospitality, the mem- 
bers of the union share the expense, and make 
the quarterly supper a contribution to the re- 
sources of the entertaining church. 

The speaker was Dr. H. G. Smith, dean of 
Lane Seminary. On the theme, The New 
Reformation, he gave a spirited presentation 
of the growing spiritual unity of the age. 


FIVE MISSIONARIES IN ONE 


Presbyterians have just held a stimulating 
series of missionary conferences in eleven of 
their leading churches and at Lane Seminary. 
Such men as Dr. H. G. Underwood and C. H. 
Irvin, M. D., of Korea, Rev. F. W. March of 





Syria and Sec. A. W. Halsey of the Foreign 
Missionary Board of New York were speak- 
ers. 

Dr. Underwood’s story of the rapid changes 
going on in Korea through the power of the 
gospel was particularly instructive and thrill- 
ing. His brother, president of the Under- 
wood Typewriter Company, supports five 
missionaries in the foreign field, and told Dr. 
Underwood that he would support five more 
if he would leave Korea and assist him in his 
business. The Doctor, however, is too thor- 
oughly given to the work to accept this offer. 
Moreover, it would take five men of unusual 
gifts to make good the place of this experi- 
enced and statesmanlike veteran on the for- 
eign field. D. M. P. 





Pastors’ Classes as Feeders of 
the Church 


The pastors of three of the largest churches 
in Grand Rapids—Presbyterian, Baptist and 
Congregational—adopted the plan of gathering 
into training classes, for definite study of the 
essentials of faith, boys and girls in the Sun- 
day school about the age of fourteen. These 
classes were organized at the beginning of 
the year, and were held at the Sunday school 
hour, and the work was continued until Eas- 
ter. The classes numbered from forty to 
fifty, and from them on Easter Day came ac- 
cessions to the churches aggregating over one 
hundred. The method has been practiced in 
the Congregational churches of the city 
for many years, but was adopted for the 
first time by the Baptist and Presbyterian 
churches, which are so gratified with the re- 
sults that they will incorporate it as a perma- 
ment method of work. The experience of 
First Church, which has tried the method for 
ten years, is that in this manner as many boys 
as girls are brought into membership. 

‘ D. F. B. 





Nebraska Conference on Reli- 


gious Education 


It was held April 5, 6, at First Church, 
under the auspices of the State University 
and the Pastors’ Association of Lincoln. 
Such men as Chancellor E. B. Andrews, Pres. 
D. B. Perry, Rabbi Abram Simon, Rev. J. E. 
Gilbert, secretary of the American Society 
of Religious Education, Washington, D. C., 
and educators and pastors of various sects, 
including the Catholic, discussed freely and 
frankly such themes as these: Religious and 
Ethical Elements in Public Education, Reli- 
gious Training of the Young: by Parents, 
In the Roman Catholic Church, In College; 


: elsewhere in the state. 
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Instruction Suited to Children and Youth; 
Suggested Improvements in Sunday School 
Instruction. The able papers and spirited 
discussions were worth listening to. It was 
stimulating to thought to hear the frank ex- 
pression of divergent views. It is significant 
that such a program under such auspices 
could be arranged in which men of so many 
different, often contrasting, views, worked 
together in harmony. 

All believed in the religious nature of man 
and the need of its development. Among 
points emphasized were these: That more de- 
pends upon the Christian character of the 
teacher than upon the school], or even upon 
formal instruction in religious truth; that 
public sentiment in favor of better moral 
training is increasing; that the state has its 
limitations in religious instruction; that our 
state institutions have a large number of 
Christian men on their faculties, but that they 
do not feel as free to teach positive Christian 
truth as do teachers in distinctively Chris- 
tian colleges. The conclusion is evident that 
we cannot afford to neglect the positive Chris- 
tian training which naturally centers in the 
Christian college and academy, and that for 
the sake of our children, our public schools, 
our state universities and the body politic, 
we must generously support these Christian 
schools, which stimulate moral and religious 
life in state institutions, and which help to 
safeguard the welfare of the republic. The 
meeting was of great value and, a permanent 
organization having been effected, it is ex- 
pected that similar conferences will be held 
M. A. B. 





Catholicity in Los Angeles 


The Ministerial Union, composed of the 
evangelical ministers of the city, has invited 
the representatives of the five most numerous 
Christian bodies to tell what each is doing for 
the world. Rt. Rev. George Montgomery be- 
gan the series with a paper on What the 
Catholic church is doing for the world today. 
Dr. Hugh K. Walker, for the Presbyterians, 
Rev. C. C. Pierce, for the Baptists, Dr. W. F. 
Day, for the Congregationalists, and Dr. F. D. 
Mather, for the Methodists, complete the 
series. 

FROM PACIFIC TO ATLANTIC 

The departure of Dr. S. A. Norton, who has 
been called from San Diego to Woburn, Mass., 
will be a serious loss to all southern Cali- 
fornia. He has built up a strong church in 
San Diego, leaving it with one of the most. 
satisfactory buildings in the state, with in- 
creased membership and out of debt. In the 
larger interests of the state he has held a no 
less valuable place. W..H. D. 











OVAL 


‘BAKING POWDER 


Makes delicious hot biscuit, 
griddle cakes, rolls and muffins. 


An absolutely pure, cream of tartar powder. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO,, 100 W:LLIAM ST., NEW YORK, 








THE CONGREGATIONALIST AND CHRISTIAN WORLD 
The Business Outlook 


Crop uncertainties, rainy weather and labor 
troubles are passing as factors deterrent of 
general trade, and the situation the country 
over is mainly satisfactory. While the Gov- 
ernment crop report made the condition of 
winter wheat a trifle lower than expected, 
nevertheless the figures foreshadow an aver- 
age crop. Grain prices rallied on the pub- 
lication of the report, but there are many 
who look to see July wheat break seventy 
cents in the Chicago market. It is probably 
true, however, that during the next two or 
three months wheat will advance many more 
cents than it will decline. Manufactories are 
generally busy, and trade reports from the 
South and West are generally favorable and 
indicative of a large distributive movement 
of merchandise. The cotton market has been 
strong and active, but this has had rather a 
tendency to check buying of cotton goods, 
although prices hold very firm, due to light 
stocks on hand and labor troubles at some of 
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Humors Feed on Humors 


The Sooner You Get Rid of Them the Better 


19 April 1908 





In the Spring there’s an effort of Nature to 
cleanse your system. You know this by the 
pimples and other eruptions on your face and 


body. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla ‘ken inthe 
oe ae Spring is as- 
sisted by this effort. Begin taking it at once. 

It thoroughly cleanses the system, gets into 
all its nooks and corners, removes all humors, 


and all unhealthy accumulations. 





he mills. The d 

pe we alae a ah ae pom ce B I “T had salt rheum on my hands so that I could do but little 
shoe industry is in a trifle better position. uy t work. I procured a bottle of Hood’s Sarsaparilla and it drove 
Lumber and building materials are in active Toda Vv out the humor. I continued its use until the sores on my 


request at firm prices. hands disappeared.” Mrs. Ira 0. Brown, Rumford Falls, Me. 


Railroad earnings for the most part continue 
to make a good showing, and bank clearings 
are very heavy. The money market has ruled 
firmer, but no serious pinch is expected. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla Promises to Cure and Keeps the Promise 


50,688 In. 


We are putting 50,688 cubic inches of stor- 
age capacity into our regulation size of Cedar 
Chests this spring. There’s packaway space to 
make your eyes open ! 

Oue of these chests will hold the entire 
winter wardrobe of a whole family. We panel 
the Chest both inside and out. The wood is 
the first selection of a specially aromatic Cedar 
which is death to insects. 

These Paine Chests are very different from 
the ordinary cedar chest sold in the stores. 
They are better made, and the wood is more 
pungent. Kach chest has brass hinges, self-locking slides to hold the lid open, extra 
heavy handles, lock and casters. 

We have two smaller sizes for individual needs. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO. 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, and FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST., BOSTON. 


BELLS 


Bteel Alloy Church and School 
| 








Record of the Week 
Calls 


BACHELER, GILBERT H., W. Newfield, Me., to 
remain a fourth year. Accepts. 

BOARDMAN, CHAS. P., Marshalltown, Io., 
Oak. Accepts. 

CAPSHAW, B. D., to Spring Valley, N. Y. Accepts- 

CHASE, SAM’L B., to remain a seventh year with 
Mayflower Branch of Plymouth Ch., Lansing, 
Mich. 

DAVIES, JAS., Bowdle, S. D., 
cepts. 

DAZEY, JONATHAN C., Waukomis and Bison, OKL., 
to Vittum, Pleasant Valley, Victory, Soldier 
Creek and Tohee. 

DopGE, GEO. 8., Immanuel Ch., Worcester, Mass., 
to Sutton. 

ESTABROOK, Wo. A., Wilmington, Vt., to Second 
Ch., Amherst, Mass. Accepts. 

GLEASON, CHAS. N., recently of Patchogue, N. Y., 
to Bethel, Me. Accepts. 

GOODSPEED, FRANK L., First Ch., Springfield, 
Mass., withdraws acceptance of call to Calvary 
Presb. Ch., Cleveland, O. 

HAYES, FRANCIS L., Manitou, Col., 
Topeka, Kan. 

H1IGGiIns, ROBERT M., 
Steubenville, O. 

JEWETT, GEO. O. (Meth.), to Gage, Okl. Accepts. 

McDvuFFIE, SAMUEL V., Springfield, Mass., to 
ass’t pastorate Hope Ch., same city. Accepts. 

NutTiIne, JoHN K., Glenwood, io., to College 
Springs. Accepts. 

PAINTER, HOBART K., 
Minn, 








to Red 





to Worthing. Ac- 





to First: Ch., 





Grand Rapids, Mich., to 





Galva, Ill, to Fairmont, 





Continued on page 582. 








Catalogue. The C. 8S. BELL Co. *pilisbore, O. 








Is your Brain Tired? 





CURES WHILE YOU SLEEP 





Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. Y. 8S. TROYER, Memphis; Tenn., says: “It 
recuperates the brain and enables one to think and 
act.” Makes exertion easy. 








PLES 


SEND FOR SAM 








CHURCH 


in Cinsinaatl Bel Foundry no Cincinnati, 0. 





Whooping Cough, Croup, 
Bronchitis, Coughs, Grip, Hay 
Fever, Diphtheria,Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE 
spofor the distressing and often 
ee fatal affections for which it is 
recommended. For more than twenty years 
we have had the most conclusive assurances 
that there is nothing better. Ask your 
physician about it. 
An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which gives 
the highest testimonials as to its value. Ali Druggists. 
VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton Street, New York. 














Lake Sw 
Wits fe Canloques E,W. VANDUZEN OO 
‘Buckeye Bell Foundry, Oinctanati, 0. 


wentes GREATEST OFus P reuneey Estab. 188%, 
hurch, Pea hime Bells. 
Fy: perior Copper and re, 





NEW CENTURY BELL: 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN GETTING A @&LL SOR YOUR 





2 ee! Lares. to 
"SHE OHIO BELL FOUNDRY 
sr 


208 207 LVOLOW CINCINNATI, O 











We Famoes 
e BELL FOUNDERS 
MENEELY & CO. init 
Watervliet, West Troy, N. ¥. Only Highest Grade 
CHIMES, PEALS, CHURCH BELLS, &c. 
The Old Meneely Foundry, Estab. by And. Meneely, 1826. 









used? Send for our free book —it tells all about it. 


SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT COMPANY, Box E, Rochester, N. Y 


za Christian Cleanliness 


Why do‘you permit a custom at the communion table which you would not tolerate 
in your own home? Would you like to know where Individual Communion Cups are 


A trial outfit sent free. 
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ARPETS prices. 658 


atmanuU: JOHN H. PRAY & SONS Co., 


FACTURERS 


WASMINCTON 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


ST., 
OPP. BOYLSTON ST. 


BOSTON. 
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Record of the Week 


(Continued from page 581 ) 


PaRKs, Wo. U., Clark, 8S. D., to Spearfish. Ac- 
cepts. 

REXFORD, GEO. W., Winnetka, IIl., to Toulon. 

RoBLEE, HENRY S., Kenosha, Wis., to St. Joseph, 
Mich. Accepts. 

Root, BENJ. F., Park Ridge, Ill, to Third Ch., 
Waterbury. Accepts, and is at work. 

THAYER, 0. FRANKLIN, formerly of Lower Water- 
ford, Vt.,to Wardner, Ida. Accepts. 


Ordinations and Installations 


DAcH, HERBERT W., and JOHNSON, W. H., 0. 
Conklin, Mich. Sermon, Dr. D. F. Bradley; other 
parts, Rey. Messrs. F. E. York, A. A. Wall and 
F. E. Carter. 

TALMAGE, CHAS. H., i. Winslow Ch., Taunton, 
Mass., April8. Sermon, Rev. A. Z. Conrad, D. D.; 
other parts, Drs. Wm. H. Allbright, R. A. Beard, 
Alex. McKenzie, and Rev. Daniel Evans. 


Resignations 

HAWKINS, CHAUNCEY J., Maple St. Ch., Danvers, 
Mass. 

SAHLSTROM, L. A., as missionary of the Cong. S. S. 
and Pub. Soc. 

SPANSWICK, THOS. W., Keystone, S. D. 

WHITE, JosEepH P., So. Killingly, Pa. Removes to 
western Pennsylvania, to care for his aged 
parents. 


Churches Organized and Recognized 


GAGE, OKL., Second, a country point, 13 mem- 
bers. Organized by Rev. Geo. O. Jewett, who 
will serve it in connection with Gage. 

LUZERNE, MICH. 

KICKAPOO CENTER, VIOLA, WIS., 23 March, 18 
members. Yoked with Viola, and supplied by 
Rev. E, O. Chapel. 

WASHBURN, N. D, 6 April. 


Dismissions 
CREDEFORD, GEO. H., Wells River, Vt., April 1. 
NORTON, STEPHEN A., San Diego, Cal., April 3. 


Personals 


MAKEPEACE, F. BARROWS, Trinity Ch., New York 
city, is to deliver a course of eight lectures on 
ethics at the Rhode Island State College, during 
April and May. 

TITSWORTH, JUDSON, Plymouth Ch., Milwaukee, 
Wis., was given a public reception by the Milwau- 
kee Congregational Club, April 8, on his return 
from a six months’ absence abroad. The affair 
was undenominational, and the many friends of 
Mr. Titsworth of all and no church affiliations 
joined in welcoming him. 


American Board Personals 


ALLCHIN, GEORGE, was a passenger on the New 
England for Liverpool, April 10, on his return 
voyage to Japan. 

POHL, ILSE, sailed for Liverpool, April 10, on the 
New England. Miss Pohl is on her way to Tur- 
key, via her home in Dresden, to resume her la- 
bors as a missionary. 


March Receipts of the A. B.C, F. M. 





1901 1902 

Donations, $35,022.76 $35,853.02* 
Legacies, 21,212.24 12,082 35 
$56,235.00 $47,935.37 

7 mos. 1901 7 mos. 1902 

Donations, $273,656.05 $304,794.31* 
Legacies, 72,704.41 60,436.87 
$346,360.46 $365,231.18 


* Not including receipts for the debt. 

Increase in donations for seven months, $31,138.- 
26; decrease in legacies, $12,267.54; net increase, 
$18,870.72. 

The debt of the Board, Sept. 1, 1901, was $102,- 
341.38, Receipts for the debt in March, not in- 
cluded in the above statement, are $8,079.70; and 
for seven months, $73,683.84. 


March Receipts of the A, M. A, 





1901 1902 

Donations $9,231.10 16,504.49 
Estates, ’ 13,723 85 . 6,929.98 
Tuition, 5,470 91 6,080.10 
$28,425.86 $29,514.57 

6 mos. endin 6 mos, endin 
March 31, 1901 March 31, 1902 
Donations, $74,104.32 $92,250.47 
Estates, 39,828.03 37,386.74 
Tuition, 27,612.71 28,639.19 
$141,545.06 $158,276.40 


The increase in donations is $18,146.15 and in 
tuition $1,026.48, and decrease in estates for current 
work, $2,441.29; a net increase of $16,731.34. 


Anniversaries 


CARTHAGE, N. Y., the sixty-seventh, Rev. N. 8. 
Aller, pastor. The Presbyterians, who formerly 
worshiped with this church, united in the even- 
ing service. Mortgage destroyed, with rejoicing. 
Copy of historical sketch given each member. 


SYRACUSE, NEB., the thirtieth, Rev. F, F. Lewis, 
pastor. 

WATERBURY, Cr., Second, the fiftieth, April 4, 
Rev. J. G. Davenport, D. D., minister for twenty 
years. Birthday gifts: subscriptions amounting 
to $4,000 toward church debt, in seven yeargre- 
due: d from $60,000 to $13,000. 

Gifts 

BEVERLY, MASS., Washington St.—On Easter Sun- 
day, a Pilgrim Communion Service, from Mrs. 
Anna Lefavour Ober, in her 90th year, and Mrs. 
Frances L. Dodge, members, in honor «f Deacon 
Issacher Lefavour, member nearly 65 years, dea- 
con almost 50. Also, set of collection plates from 
the Parish Club. 

SALEM, MAss.—Bequests of William McKean: To 
South Church, $5,000 now and $5,000 more on 
the death of his sister; to Dr. J. F. Brodie, the 
pastor, $1,000; to Mrs. Harris G. Hale of Brook- 
line, $500. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 


Topic, April 20-26 The Duty of Tolerance. 
Rom. 14: 1-23; Luke 9: 49, 50; Acts 15: 12- 
31; Ps. 111: 1-10. 

Tolerance not indifference. The duty of strong 
convictions. Seeking agreements first. 
(For prayer meeting editorial see page 563.] 





Appreciative Words from India 
REGARDING THE ORPHAN TRAINING FUND 


“The cable announcing $1,500 was very 
welcome, and we take courage and look for- 
ward with hope.” 

The rug-weaving is going on in full force 
at Ahmednagar. The present manager of the 
factory, Mr. Wild, has been a designer of 
carpets in England and the United States for 
a number of years. He spent three years 
working in the factory at Paterson, N. J. 
The boys and girls are getting better wages 
than they used to, and the carpets made are 
creditable products. The Indian Missions 
Industries Ltd, who have this factory in 
charge, say that they ean employ three times 
the number of hands that they have at present. 
This means that something like 500 famine 
children will ultimately become independent 
through this work. 

At the Sir D. M. Petit School the industry 
of metal hammering is being started on a 
large scale. One hundred and twenty boys 
are to be taken and trained to emboss in 
copper and brass. The force of teachers 
has been increased by new men from the 
Art School in Bombay. Fine work in this 
line has been already done, but the poli-hing 
and finishing have been vastly improved of 
late. 

Mr. D. C. Churchill has already started a 
number of boys in making nets of all kinds— 
tennis nets, hammocks, bags, ete. Cotton is 
cheap, ard the boys can be taught to work 
profitably at that. Mr. Churchill has also 
been working on the improvement of the 
crude native loom, and will undoubtedly meet 
with great success along this line. F. 





The amount received up to April 14 is $8,020. 
Send all contributions to Frank H. Wiggin, 
Treasurer, Congregational House, Boston, 
marking them For the Indian Famine Chil- 
dren. 





What Specific Sums Will Do 


$1,000 will support 50 children for a year. 
$1,000 will support 10 children for five years. 
$190 will support 5 children for one year. 
$20 will support 1 child for one year. 
$10 will support 1 child for six months. 
$5 will support 1 child for three months. 
$1 will support 1 child for two weeks. 








Feeding to Fit 
is the problem with infants. The growing child 
has ever changing needs, but a perfect milk can 
never go amiss. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the acme of substitute feeding. Send 10 
cents for “ Baby’s Diary,” 71 Hudson Street, New 
York. 








Mellin’s 
Food 


with fresh milk is 


a COMPLETE food. 


Our book, «« The Care and Feeding 
of Infants,’” sent free. 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, Mass. 


WEBSTER gtionary 


51,000 WORDS 4 Wonderful Offer! 


Besides being a complete and accurate Dictionary 
this volume contains weights and measures, spelling, 
punctuation. use of capitals, value of coins, holidays, 
ape ome yer law, postal information, population, 
etc. Send for this wonderful bargain today. 18 
cents in stamps will bring this Dictionary to you. 

Wm. Wurster. Dept. 174, Ithaca, N. ¥. 











We have no agents or branch stores. 
New Summer Suits 
and Skirts 


HE Suits and Skirts 
shown in our new Spring 
and Summer Catalogue 

are decidedly pretty and dis- 
tinctly new—free from the 
“ ready-made” look and unlike 
the garments sold by hundreds 
of other firms. Our garments 
are made to order from the 
design and mat-rial youselect. 
This is what you will find in 
our Catalogue : 
Suits. in effective styles, from 
Paris models, $8 up. 
Silk-Lined Suits,with just the 
right style, lined through- 


















out with taffeta, $15 up. 
Skirts, perfect in cut, fit and 
finish, $4 up 


Rainy-Day Skirts, unshrink- 
able, sensible nines 


Wash — 


3 up. 
Shirt-Waist 
Suits and Wash 
Dresses, dainty, 
fetching, cool 
and comfort- 
able, $3 up. 
Raglans, Rain-proof Suits, Skirts and Coats, 
Riding Habits, Etc. 
We Pay Express Charges Everywhere. 
If a garment does not please you, send it back, 
and we wi/l refund your money. 
Write today for Catalogue and Samples; you 
will get them free by return mail. 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 


up. 














Satisfaction and 
Duchesse Gloves \\ : 
go hand in-hand ‘A 


The Duchesse Glove 


Has for many years been the Standard Glove. 
The quality and fit are uniformly perfect. 


We send it everywhere by mail and warrant it to please. 


CLASPS, $1.50; BUTTONS OR HOOKS, $1.75 


Gentlemen’s Calling Gloves, $1.50 


CHANDLER & CO. } 


WINTER STREET - - BOSTON 


VALUABLE RUG 


Made from a carpet 70 years old 


** Miss Annah E. Colby is the proud possessor 
of a beautiful rug that Jike many other pre- 
cious things she owns has quite a history. It 
was made from a carpet that was 70 years old: 
and which was in constant use over 40 years. 
She is hoping the rug will last 30 years more 
so to wind up a century. John Colby, Miss 
Annah’s father, was town clerk about 1829 and 
it was his duty to ‘cry out’ the intended mar- 
riages in the old Rock Hillchureb. For this 
service he received 50 cents. This money he 
gave to his wife who saved it and bought this. 
carpet from which the rug was made. It was 
a Lowell ingrain, was all wool and a yard wide.. 
The rug was made by the Lewis Batting Co.,. 
of Walpole.”—Amesbury Exchange. 
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Meetings and Events to Come 


Boston MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, April 21, 
10 30 A.M. Subject. The Needs of the South as Seen 
by a Native of the Seuth; speaker, Pres. ©. C. Spence, 
Green College, Georgia, aud Rev. F. £. Jenkins, At- 
lanta. 

PROVIDENCE MINISTERS’ MEETING, April 21. 
iug of Association. 

MINNEAPOLIS MINISTERS’ UNION, Plymouth Ch., 
April 21, 10.30 A.M. Subject, Bible Study, Revela- 
tion; speaker, Rev. KE. E. Day. 

SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, Berkeley Temple, Boston, 
April 22, 2 P.M. 

WORCESTER NORTH ASSOCIATION, Gardner, Mass., 
April 22, 10.30 A. M. 

WORCESTER SOUTH CONFERENCE, First Ch., Millbury, 
Mass., April 24. 

WOBURN CONFERENCE, Reading, Mass., April 29. 

WoMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, semi- 
annual meeting, Fitchburg, April 30, 11 A.M. 

PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL AfSEMBLY, New 
Fifth Ave. Presbyterian Ch., May 15 

CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY, Syra- 
cuse, June 3-5. 

TRIENNIAL INTERNATIONAL SUNDAY SCHO>L CON- 
VENTION, Denver, June 26-30. 

PACIFIC COAST CONGREGATIONAL CONGRESS, Seattle, 
Wh., July 10-15. 

AMERICAN BOARD FOR FOREIGN MISSIONS, Oberlin, 
Oct. 14. 

ALL NEW ENGLAND C. E. CONVENTION, Boston, Oct. 
14-17. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, New London, 
Oct. 21-23. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF THE INTERIOR, Chicago, Oct. 
28-30. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Boston, 
Oct. 29, 


Meet- 


York, 


WoMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Washington, Nov. 5» 
6. 
STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or corrections should be promptly sent. 
St. Louis. April 22 
Jersey City, April 22 


New Mexico, Albuquerque, = April 22 


Oklahoma, April 24 
Florida, Lake Helen, April 29 
New Hampshire, Keene, May 6-8 
Kansas, Manhattan, May &-12 
Indiana, Anderson, May 13 
Ohio, Mansfield, May 13-15 
lowa, Des Moines, May 20 
Michigan, St. Jobns, y 20 


Massachusetts, Ezpeets, 


New York, suffalo. May 20-22 
Pennsylvania, Meadville, May 20-22 
Louisiana, Lake Charlies, June 5 
Connecticut, New Britain, Nov. 18 
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Marriages 


The charge for marriage notices is twenty-five cents. 








HAWKINS—KEMP—In Danvers, Mass., April 8, by 
Rev. Arthur Little, D. D., Rev. Chauncey J. Hawkins, 
yvastor of Maple Street Church, Danvers, and Jessie 
sabel Kemp. 

KIMBALL—ROBINSON—In Los Angeles, Cal., April 3, 
Rev. Jobn Hovey Kimball, pastor of Congregational 
aaa at Sebastopol, Cal., and Miss Estelle Ann Rob- 
nson. 

WHITELAW—BENEDICT—In Clinton, Wis., March 26, 

HA _— W. L. Curtis, Rev. J. D. Whitelaw and Hattie 
riam 


Benedict. 
Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths ts twenty-five cents. Each 
additional line ten cents, counting eight words toaline. The 
money should be sent with the notice. 











BALE--In Penllyn, Pa., April 4, William G. Bale, son 
of Rev. Albert G. Bale, formerly pastor of the Congre- 
gational church in Melrose, Mass. 


REV. CHARLES E. SUMNER 


The funeral of Mr. Sumner was attended on Easter 
Sunday at Spencer, Mass , his native place, and where 
of late years he had resided. He died suddenly, March 
26, probably of heart difficulty, at Fitchburg, whither 
he had gone on business 

Mr. Sumner was fitted for college at Leicester and 
Munson Academies, and luated at Yale in the class 

of 1863. After teaching or a few years, he studied the- 
ology at Andover aud graduated there in 1870. He was 
pastor of the Lincoln Park Church, Chicago, 1872-76, and 
was ordained and installed there in 1873. His work in 
this pastorate was very successful. His church edifice was 
burned in the great fire, but, at great effort, he with an- 
other man rescued and buried the church =“ and pulpit. 
They were aft-rward recovered and the latter may be 
seen, itis said, in the edifice now standing. After leaving 
Chicago he traveled extensively for more than a year in 
Europe, Egypt and Palestine. On returning he became 

astor at ima and then at Lancaster, N. H., where 
iis health failed in 1883, and he in traveled in Europe. 
Subsequent pastorates were at Alton, N. H., Brooklyn, 
Ct., and Wilmot and Northwood Center, N. H. 
not in active pastoral work he often preached as tem- 
porary supply. and among his last remarks was heard to 
say, ‘* Tell them I will go a great way to preach Christ.” 
On the Sabbath before his death he preached in one of 
the Spencer churches. 

He was a man of fine Christian spirit and of genial and 
/leasant ways; was of scholarly tastes and habits; was 

aithful and loyal to the truth as a minister of Christ; 
was a very useful member of the Spencer church, in 
which he manifested a great interest, and was highly 
esteemed by all in the community. He was never mar- 
ried, but lived with two sisters, who are stricken with 
almost insupportable grief by this sudden bereavement. 











J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 


Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 
and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 73. 























and return 


$50, 


Tickets sold from Chicago, April 
20 to 27 inclusive, corresponding 
rates from other points good on 


The New Overland Limited 


Electric lighted, leaves Chicago 
8:00 p. m., daily. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC AND 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAYS 
The Best of Everything 


ALL AGENTS SELL TICKETS BY THIS 
ROUTE 














EUROPE & ORIENT 


@ist Wear. Limited parties. Unexcelled 
arrangements. Terms reasonable. Organize 
and conducted by 

DR.and MRS. H.S. PAINE, Glens Falls, N.Y. 


COMPREHENSIVE EUROPEAN TOUR. 
Sails from Boston. T5days. $585. Itiner- 
ary by applying to REV. F. A. GRAY, NASHUA, N. H. 
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| GOING ABROAD ON A BICYCLE TRIP? 


Send for “ Bicycling Notes for Tourists Abroad.’* 


LEYLAND LINE 


Every Wednesday, 
BOSTON—LIVERPOOL: LONDON 

First Cabin, #65 upwards, depending on steamer. 
[Immense new steamers. 

Splendid steamer “ Devonian,” April 16; “ Cestrian,” 
April 23; “ Caledonian ” (to London), April 10; “ King- 
stonian ” (to London), April 18; “ Iberian” (to London), 
April 27. 


F. 0. HOUGHTON & CO., Gen’! Agents, 
Telephone 1359 Main. 115 State Street, Boston 


powimion EUROPE 





= — —— 
FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 
Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 


Commonwealth . April 26 
Mlaverford (DEW) «6 .....ccc cece cece cere eneeeneeeeee May 3 

For rates and further information, apply to or address 
Richards, Mills & Ce , 77-81 State St., Boston. 


CUNARD LINE. 


Largest New Twin-Screw Passenger Steamers from 
Boston to Liverpool via Queenstown, 600 ft. long. 
14,280 tous. All Saloon and Second Saloon Rooms 
located on upper decks amidships. Perfect ventilation. 

IVERNIA, April 29, May 27, June 24, July 22. 
SA XONTIA, June 10, July 8. 

Summer Rates April 1. 

Steamer from New York every Saturday. 


ALEXANDER MARTIN, Agt., 99 State St , Boston, Mass. 











COACHINGS IN ENGLAND. 
Special Great Britain Tours, with France, Spain, 
Switzerland, ete. Address Honeyman’s Private 
Tours, Plainfield, New Jersey. 





No matter when, where or how you buy a carriage or 


our FREE illustrated camlogse 
you with the LOWEST FACTORY PRICES 
plete descriptions and accurate illustrations. 


ide you in buying right. 
oP eiling ana 


will furnish ° 
com- 
t will 
It also explains our plan 


A Plan that Fully Protects Every 


Buyer Against Loss or Dissatisfaction. 
e \ / Factory and General Office, Columbus, Ohio. 
\ Western Office and Distributing House, St. Louls, Mo. 


The Columbus Carriage & Harness Co. 


Write to the 
nearest office 





St. Louls. 
Columbus. 
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In and Around Boston 


Central Church Hears Mr. Long 

Central Church, in its search for a man for 
the pulpit of a church which in its beauty of 
adornment and music is not surpassed by any 
in Boston, has turned its thoughts toward 
Rey. William J. Long of Stamford, Ct., who 
preached there last Sunday. Inthemorning he 
dealt with the problem of the lost—who they 
are and what it is to be lost; in the afterneon 
he affirmed the universality of the human in- 
stinct to find God, and to confide and trust 
in him. He declined to dogmatize as to who 
are the lost and the saved either in this stage 
of experience or a latgr, preferring to expand 
the thought that Jesus came to save that 
which is lost in all men, to restore men to 
themselves, to make actual the potential. 
His theology as to salvation is the theology 
of the parables of the lost sheep, the lost 
piece of silver, the prodigal son. He made 
it clear that his conception of Christianity is 
that of human brotherhood and social service, 
and that his message as a preacher would be 
to the lost many rather than to the righteous 
few. 

His illustrations and analogies in the main 
were those of the forest and the sea, and were 
drawn from the life of nature and humble 
men which he knows so well; and the pres- 
entation of his thought revealed the poet and 
the artist as well as the prophet of spiritual 
and ethical ideals. There naturally was a 
large attendance of members of the congrega- 
tion, and many others were present, attracted 
either by past friendship for the man or by 
curiosity to see one whom they had either 
read or read about. 


A Conference Protege 

A year ago the Suffolk North Conference 
voted $200 aid to the Courtland Street Church 
of Everett. At the spring meeting in Cam- 
bridge, last week, it appeared that this had 
been an excellent investment. The church 
more than realized the expectations of growth. 
Under the pastoral care of Rev. S. Y. Wash- 
burn the membership has doubled, making 
the largest gain in the conference. After 
hearing these encouraging reports another 
$200 was voted, and a special committee was 
authorized to raise $1,000 during the next two 
years toward a new and more suitable house 
of worship. A generous conference collection 
was added. 
The Largest Yet for City Missions 

After a nine-minute talk last Sunday by 
Supt. D. W. Waldron, preceded by a com- 
mendation both hearty and weighty by Dr. 








HOW THEY MANAGE. 


Doctors’ Wives Trained to Arrange 
Things. 


Sometimes the wife of a doctor can bring 
her husband around when he don’t know 
exactly how to help himself. The wife of a 
certain well-known physician in Washingto 
D. C., concluded that coffee was the cause 0 
the doctor’s sleepless nights. She says, ‘‘ He 
would retire and lie for hours unable to sleep 
a wink. I thought perhaps he was nervous 
from the coffee which he drank at his meals 
and suggested that he try Postum. To my 
= he objected most decidedly. I said 
nothing but the next morning made Postum 
Coffee instead of the regular coffee and gave 
that to the doctor. I made it according to 
directions and it had a beautiful coffee color 
and flavor. He drank his cup and remarked 
that the coffee was unusually good that morn- 
ing and asked for more. 

rom that time I served him Postum at 
every meal, and in the course of a week or 
two he showed such remarkable signs of im- 
nig og ev in health and strength that I told 

im he had been drinking Postum from the 
time he had begun to get better. 

You never saw sucha surprised man. He 
said, ‘ Well, if the good coffee I have had is 
Postum, and leaving off regular coffee has 
made such a change in my health, I never 
want any other kind in my house,’ Since 
then he regularly prescribes Postum to many 
of his patients and with good results.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 





Gordon, the Old South Church made an cffer- 
ing of $4,000, the largest ever taken up for the 
City Missionary Society. 


Methodists in Conference 

The annual meeting of the New England 
Conference in this city seems to have occa- 
sioned more than ordinary interest, and it 
has received generous treatment at the hands 
of the Boston papers. The laity was conspic- 
uously in evidence and members of other de- 
nominations were attracted by the reputation 
of such speakers as Bishop Thoburn, Profes- 
sor Upham and Dr. McDowell. Particular 
emphasis was put upon the twentieth century 
funds, which have already reached so gooda 
degree of success, and the meetings in Peo- 
ple’s Temple, in recognition of the undertak- 
ing, were planned by President Warren and 
were a great success. The founder of the 
deaconess movement, Mrs. Lucy Rider 
Meyer, was a conspicuous figure and told of 
the good results arising from the work of no 
less than 1,300 deaconesses. AJl in all, the 
conference gave evidence of a great deal of 
vigor and enterprise among the Methodists of 
New England, even though there has been 
an unexpected falling off of the gifts to mis- 
sions. 


Recent Advances in Psychology 

Rev. Daniel Evans spoke before the Mon- 
day Meeting upon the bearing of later psycho- 
logical studies upon ethics and theology. 
It was a scholarly address and covered a wide 
range of research. He urged the use of cer- 
tain therapeutic advances in psychology in 
confuting the alleged miracles of Mrs. Eddy. 
In discussing pedagogy with particular refer- 
ence to the Sunday school the speaker con- 
sidered the instruction there given of far less 
value than the personality in the teacher and 
the suggestions of worship. 

These men were elected to serve the meet- 
ing for the next six months: Rev. W. T. 
Beale, secretary; Rev. Messrs J. S. William- 
son, J. G. Taylor, J. F. Brodie, executive 
committee. 


Yale Divinity Alumni Dinner 

Thirty graduates of Yale Divinity School 
dined at the American House April 14, and 
listened to an able address by Prof. F. C. 
Porter on Recent Critical Studies in the Life 
of Christ. 





Missouri Statistics 


The Missouri statistics for the Year- Book 
were ready March 1, and show a church mem- 
bership of 9,934, a gain of 162. There were 
added on confession, 554, by letter, 582, total 
1,136. There were 180 adult baptisms, 236 
infant. The Sunday schools show a member- 
ship of 10,702, a loss of 55. Benevolences 
amount (to $31,656, a gain of $12,234; home ex; 
penses to $127,756, a gain of $11,810. 





Striking Utterances 


Christianity is not doing right by the lost 
women in our cities.—Rev. Dr. W. S. Rains- 
ford. - 

The saloon evil, the social evil, and the 
gambling evil have done more to degrade 
public life than all the others combined.— 
District Attorney Jerome, New York city. 


Revivals are too perfunctory. I believe 
that the greatest revival that ever happened 
is at our doors. It will be a revival of giving ; 
it will take in the whole world.—Bishop 
Thoburn. 

It is the people who make the church. If it 
is not as virile and strong as it ought to be, it 
is because the men are not in it. One thing 
the church needs and we all need is men who 
are ready with all tact to do and say what 
they think, without heed to consequences— 
persistence, courage and staying power.— 
Bishop Lawrence. 


There are two 
sorts of lamp chim- 
neys: mine and the 


rest of them. 


MAcBETH. 
My name on every one. 


If you'll send your address, I'll send you 
the Index to Lamps and their Chimneys, to 
tell you what number to get for your lamp. 
Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 





Giant Flowering: Cal 


Grandest fol and flowerin; Lyte fatrods 


iced. 


3 to 6 feet long by2 or 2 ‘ee’ ; perfectly 
laersaan ond Oa plent which for tropical luxuriance 
8 no equal. this wonderful foliage effect are 
the mammoth lily-like blossoms, 12 to 15inches tong, snow. 
rei mally all gunner a ute eaten, ox aif the Zour 
pornd in pe est garden orlawn 


summer in 
round in _ Not only is 4 the 


liage, 
in any soil or situation, and 
year, and will astonish every one with its mag 
so novel, effective, free and fragrant. 
Fine plants, which will soon bloom and reach full per 
fection, 25c. each; 8 for 60c.; 6 for $1.00 by 
paid, guaranteed to arrive in good condition. 
OUR GREAT CATALOGUE of Flower and 
Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Rare New Fruits; pro- 
fusely lllustrated; Large Colored Plates; 136 pages; 
to any who expect to order. Many great novelties. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Floral Park, N. ¥. 








“WHITE MOUNTAIN” 


REFRICERATORS 


A million people are using them! Count Economy 
against Cost and the cheapest Refrigerator on the 
market is the “ White Mountain.” 

“White Mountain” 
Refri.erators are 
easy to buy, easy to 
use, easy to clean, 
and to keep clean, 
and convenient in 
every possible wa: 

that can be desired. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Maine 
Manufacturing 


Company, 
Nashua, N. H. 
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More Appreciations of Our Good 
Cheer Number 


Good Cheer is the best number of The Con- 
gregationalist issued in eighty-five years, if 
my memory serves me correctly. It should 
make all who read 

Stand in God’s sunshine 
And shun the darksome way. 
MAss. 


It is ‘good cheer” from beginning to end. 
I have not only been immensely interested in 
reading the number, but greatly enlightened. 
N. H. 
That Good Cheer number is superb. It 
makes us all happier and more hopeful. 
NEB. 
There never was &@ more inspiring number 
of any paper in any age. Heaven be praised 
that there are such writers in the world to 
counteract all the “blue” and “yellow” 
journalism of theage. You have ladled out 
enough honey and butter in that one issue to 
suflice for all the Oliver Twists and twisted 
Olivers in the land. Your line has gone out 
into all the world, including the distance 
from Edward Atkinson to the New York 
Evening Post. Cr. 
Altogether, the number is well adapted to 
let light in on the gleom of any soul given to 
extreme pessimism. Cr. 
The Good Cheer number was fine. I had 
not realized what a happy place the world is. 
Did you realize how appropriate it was to 
have a yellow cover? Perhaps you do not 
know the cheering effect of yellow; I have 
heard that a man on the point of committing 
suicide remembered that there was in the 
world so beautiful a thing as yellow satin and 
decided to live. PENN. 
With all my heart I thank you for your 
cheering Good Cheer number. . . . God bless 
you and fill your heart with cheer so that The 
Congrevationalist may be a message of cheer 
every week, and to every life it reaches. 
OHIO. 
The Good Cheer number of The Congre- 
gationalist has given me so much real epjoy- 
ment that I want to thank you for it as well as 
all others who had a share in its preparation. 
The high-water mark of religious journalism 
will have to be moved up a peg. Wn. 





South Dakota Figures 


The Year-Book figures show a net gain of 
two churches for 190!, making 159. The five 
new churches are all German, located in the 
extreme Northern section. 

The membership Jan. 1 was 7,142, a net gain 
of 8. There were 815 additions, 423 on con- 
fession. There were eighty-two deaths, 304 
dismissions and 268 names were dropped in 
revision of rolls. This last item shows a 


A WHOLE FORTUNE. 
Good Food and Good Health. 








This food tale from a trained nurse is worth 
reading. 

_“T want to tell you of the curative proper- 
ties of the good food Grape-Nuts, and will say 
they are a whole fortune to any one suffering 
as I did for years with a stomach so rebellious 
as to be almost useless to me. 

For years and years I was tortured with 
flatulency, heart burn, bloating, tenderness of 
the stomach, and many a time { cried bitterly 
because of my great distress. 

One never to be forgotten day Sister came 
up from Columbus to visit me. She brought 
a package of Grape-Nuts to see if the food 
would agree with me. I found the new food 
very delicious with cream, and it caused me 
no pain or disturbance whatever. 

lo make a long story short I have been 
using Grape-Nuts ever since. Have gained 
20 pounds in five months and my health is 

riect. It is a pleasure to be plump and 

ealthy and feel well again. I am a eo 
fessional nurse and naturally spycomate his 
change in my health.” Lucy N. Richardson, 

Box 164, Logan, Ohio. 
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growing purpose to reduce the large absentee 
list. It is interesting to note that sixty-four 
churches report a gain of 460 members, an 
average of seven; while fifty-six churches 
show a loss of 304, more than five each. 

Baptism was administered to 121 adults and 
332 infants. Sunday school membership was 
9,798, with an average attendance of 6,080. 
Sixty-seven Young People’s Societies report 
2,167 members. Last year there were 5,847 
families ; this year, 6,713. 

The benevolences were $11,726, a decrease 
of $2960. Thirty-four churches, or twenty-two 
per cent. of the whole, contributed to each of 
the six societies ; and fifty. five churches, a little 
more than one third, report no contributions 
to foreign missions. Thirteen churches, or 
nine per cent., report no benevolences. Sev- 
enty churches report $2,636 increase in benev- 
olent offerings, while sixty-three show a de 
crease of $5,317. 

Home expenditures were $78,508, eight 
churches failing to report on this item. Some 
reporting no home expenses are Indian 
churches supported by the A. M. A. and two 
or three are small churches that have had no 
regular preaching during the year. The gain 
of $2,874in home expenses represents building, 
either churches or parsonages. 

The name of only one church is followed by 
a blank. W. B, H. 


Edward VII. and Sabbath Ob- 
servance 


There is danger lest the recent criticism of 
Edward VII. by Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D, 
of London for proposed attendance at a mu- 
sical function beginning at 10 o’clock Sunday 
evening, the proceeds to be devoted to ehar- 
ity, may make the impression that the king 
j8 given to loose habits of Sabbath observ- 
ance. He has been a strict Sabbatarian al 
ways, thereby following the teaching and 
example of his mother, Queen Victoria. The 
facts are disclosed in all his biographies. His 
latest biographer is “‘a member of the royal 
household,” who says: 

From his youth up he has of his own 
free will, molt out of his firm convictions, 
kept Sunday apart as a day that should 
be devoted to religious exercises, quiet 
family life and such occupations as entail 
the least labor on those who are in his 
service. Sunday at Sandringham is, in 
fact, the ideal day of the English country 
gentleman. A holy peace and calm reign 
over the whole estate, and the air that 
during the week rings with shots from 
sportsmen’s guns and the whir of the 
latest improvements in agricultural ma 
chinery is broken only by the sound of 
the bells, ringing the royal household and 
the peasant alike to service in the little 
church that stands within bowshot of 
Sandringham House. ... On Sunday af- 
ternoon, during his year of Oxford life, 
the Prince [of Wales] generally went to 
hear the university sermon at St. Mary’s. 
He kept up the same strict observance 
when he was at Cambridge. . . . When- 
ever the Prince is traveling, Sunday is 
always set aside as a complete day of 
rest, and little short of actual necessity 
or press of business induces his Royal 
Highness to travel on that day. When 
the Prince is at sea he always prefers to 
read prayers himself on Sunday morning 
a assembled officers and crew of the 
ship. 








An effort is being made to revive the old 
Pueblo Indian industries and adapt them to 
present day needs. Spinning wheels are to 
be introduced into the villages and blankets 
woven for the Eastern market. Lace-making 
is being taught the women and moccasins and 
baskets are made. The Pueblos have been on 
the verge of starvation and much interest has 
been awakened in this experiment. The In- 
dian Industries League has taken the matter 
in hand, and any one interested in the work 
may address Frances C. Sparhawk, Wellesley 
Hills, Mass. 
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April Weddings 


Intending purchasers of fine Poree- 
lain and Cut Glass will find extensive 
exhibits of the best things to be seen in 
this line. 

Rich Cut Crystal Glass, in sets or 
single pieces 

Rich Vienna Gold Glass 

China Plates, $5.00 to $350.00 per 
dozen 

After Dinner Coffees, Turkish de- 
coration 

Bouillon Cups and Saucers 

Chocolate Sets 

Ramikins and Plates 

Oyster Plates 

Bread and Butter Plates 

Course Sets 

Jardinieres and Pedestals 

Chinese Garden or Hall Seats 

Umbrella Vases 

Old Blue Deft Placques 

Vienna Porcelain Paintings 

Vases, Plates and Placques 
Guest Room Water Sets 
Sideboard Flagons and Steins 
Liqueur Sets 
Creme de Menthe Glasses 
Ornamental Pieces from 

Coalport 

Doulton 
Derby 
Copeland 
Worcester 
Zsolnay Hungarian Faience, with 
metallic glazes 
Inspection Invited. 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
CHINA, GLASS AND LAMPS, 
120 FRANKLIN ST., Cor. Federal. 


Street cars marked Federal St. may be taken 
from either Railway Station to the door. 


on 










ZL 10,000 fre. 
“ National Prize at Paris 
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LAROCHE 


A Ferruginous Tonic 


Pleasant » ~ wastes acetate uickly and 
th n all cases of Stomach troubles, 
— and Poorness of the Blood. y, 


22 rue brouot 
PARIS 


KE. Fougera & Co. 
gents, N.Y 
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HOOPING- COUGH 
CROUP. 


Roche’s Herbal Embrocation. 
The celebrated and effectual lish Cure without 
internal medicine. Proprietors, W. WARD & SO” 
Queen Victoria St., London, England. Wholesale of 


E. Fougera & Co., 30 North William St., N. Y. 
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Seventh Annual 


NORTH CAPE TRIP. 


AILING from New York, on the palatial steamer 
“ KAISER WILHELM DER GROSSE”’ of the North German 
Lloyd, Tuesday, June 17. 


London during the Coronation Festivities. — The 


Picturesque Fjords.— The Land of the Midnight © 


Sun.—Sweden, Denmark and Germany at the Best 
Time of the Year. — An opportunity to prolong the 
Tour. — Saxony, Bohemia, Austria, Switzerland, 
Italy, etc. 


A Magnificent Round of European Travel 
of 58 Days, 112 Days or 134 Days. 








OTHER EUROPEAN TOURS:— 
France and the British Isles (64 days) — June 3. 
Special Coronation Tour (30 days)— June 17. 
To Switzerland, etc. (78 days) — June 17. 
France and the British Isles (64 days) — July 1. 
Northern, Central and Southern Europe (120 
days)—July 1. 





Independent Railway and Steamship Tickets to 
all points. 





Send for illustrated book of Europe in 1902. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB CO. 


296 Washington Street, opposite School Street, Boston. 
25 Union Square, New York. 
1005 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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Good Sense Corset Waists 


Have a world-wide reputation among thoughtful women who 
love both health and uty. They are endorsed by modistes, 
recommended by physicians and sold by leading dealers every- 
where. The popularity of Ferris Good Sense Waist has 
brought out a multitude of imitations, which should be 
avoided. The genuine has the name Ferris sewed in red 
letters on every waist. Look for it. 
Made in shapes to fit every form. The Ferris Book sent free an request. 


THE FERRIS BROS. COMPANY, 341 Broadway, New York. 


— 

















Sorosis Shoes, 


Four Entirely New Styles in 
Oxfords Just Opened. 


Made of Patent Calf, Vici and Patent 
Kid. Very dainty and attractive. 

One style is a great triumph of shoe 
making. The result is a Ladies’ Oxford, 
perfect in its lines — with Cuban heel. 
All its make-up indicates a high finish 
and produces a shoe of aristocratic ap- 
pearance with character and beauty. 
The spring of 1902 finds Sorosis in 
the lead. It will give us pleasure to 


inti bcoie ning 
Shepard, Norwell & Co, 


Winter Street and Temple Piace, 
BOSTON. 














THE BOY PROBLEM 


By the Rev. WILLIAM BYRON FORBUSH, Ph. D., 


Minister of Winthrop Church, Boston. % 
With Introduction by Pres. C. Stanley Hall. 
THIRD EDITION. 


The authoritative book on the social problems of 
child life; “Coe and Starbuck reduced to practice.’ 


The Outlook says: 

“It should be sufficient commendation of it that President 
G. Stanley Hall speaks of the author’s work with boys as ‘hardly _ 
less than epoch-making.’ It is grounded in a thorough under- 
standing of boy nature, and a firm grasp of the psychological 
and pedagogical principles involved in’ rational treatment of it. 
Dr. Forbush’s ‘Critique of Boys’ Clubs and of Church Work for 
Boys’ discusses the Christian Endeavor and similar societies and 
our present Sunday school methods. This and his chapter on 
‘The Boy Problem in the Church’ are seriously suggestive in 
their indication of the true lines and methods of work for boys. 
A Directory of Social Organizations for Boys and a bibliography 
of the best literature on the general subject add te the serviceable- 
ness of this long-needed work.” 


The Sunday School Times says: 

“No man living more thoroughly understands the boy at the 
time that he is seeking the larger world of the street and the gang 
than Dr. Forbush. The book is immensely suggestive and is val- 
uable as a stimulant and a challenge.” 

Charities says: 

“Tt ought to be a text-book in all religious, pedagogical and 

sociological training schools.” 


Price 75 cents, net. 
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